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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
=e 

HE Irish Nationalist Convention, attended by upwards of 
three thousand delegates from all parts of the country, met 
in Dublin on Tuesday, and unanimously rejected the Govern- 
ment’s Irish Council Bill. Mr. John Redmond, who presided, 
moved the rejection in a long speech largely devoted to a 
vindication of his own consistency. He began by vigorously 
repudiating the insinuation that he and otber leaders of the 
Parliamentary Party were committed to the Bill or to the 
Government, and declared, on the contrary, that the framers of 
the Bill had entirely refused the advice he had given them as to 
the only safe basis on which the new Council could be founded. 
But he could not have denounced the Bill directly it was intro- 
duced without breaking his solemn pledge to submit the Bill 
to the Convention. Mr. Redmond quoted at length from his 
speeches to show that he was committed all along to reject 
any proposal calculated to injure the power and prestige of 
the Irish Party, his first and greatest policy, overshadowing 
everything else, being to preserve a united National Party in 
Parliament, and he now stood before them to fulfil that 
pledge. Mr. Redmond indignantly repudiated the charge that 
they had refused a better scheme offered them three years 
ago by the Tory Party. With all its faults, the present Bill 
was a thousand times better than the Devolution scheme of 

Lord Dunraven, which, moreover, was never offered to them. 








Continuing, Mr. Redmond said that, as a practical politician, 
he had consented that any instalment of Home-rule should be 
calmly considered on its merits, but with regard to the present 
Bill the Convention were masters. It was, however, his duty to 
givethem advice. Mr. Redmond then declared that, in his opinion, 
the Bill was unworkable; that if it were passed its failure 
would be attributed to the alleged incapacity of the Irish for 
self-government, and the National Party would be demoralised, 
and perhaps destroyed. Criticising the measure in detail, he 
laid especial stress on the extraordinary power assigned to the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the danger that the Council would con- 
stitute a sort of rival body to the Irish National Party, and 
advised the Convention to reject it us incapable of amend- 
ment. The Irish Party would go back to Parliament and 
press the Government to fulfil their pledges as to the rein- 
statement of evicted tenants, the introduction of Mr. Bryce’s 
University Bill, and the amendment of the Land Act. In 
conclusion, Mr. Redmond appealed to Ireland to recognise 
how much the blame for the present situation was due to 
“our own apathy and our own dissensions.” If Ireland were 
determined, she could compel an early settlement of the 
question; but it was better to wait for another generation 
rather than accept a measure which would end in disaster and 
disgrace. The resolution was carried unanimously after a 








discussion in which the Father Humphreys, who declared 
that Catholics and Nationalists meant the same, was ruled out 
of order. We have dealt with the whole subject in another 
column, but may say here that the decision of the Conven- 
tion, while undoubtedly inflicting a serious blow on the 
Government, is still more damaging to the Irish Parliamentary 
Party and to Mr. Redmond. He spoke not as a leader, but as 
an adroit tactician who was taking a sharp curve under fire. 


The second ballots in the Austrian General Election were 
held on Thursday, and the Times correspondent in Vienna 
says that the interest was keener than at the first ballots ten 
days ago. Then the contest was broad and impersonal, being 
rather one of doctrines; on Thursday it was more personal, 
and parties sought alliances on the basis of the lesser evil 
instead of fighting single-handed for the greater good. The 
chief rivalry continued to be between the two kinds of 
Socialists,—the Social Democrats and the Christian Socialists, 
and of these the Social Democrats carried off more honours. 
Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, will be entirely represented 
by them. Vienna, however, has returned twenty Christian 
Socialist Anti-Semites, ten Social Democrats, and three Ger- 
man Liberals. But even this result has scarcely fulfilled the 
exalted hopes of the Christian Socialists in the capital. The 
Young Czechs recovered slightly from the disasters of the first 
ballots. A sign of the fusion of cognate parties is the fact 
that the leader of the Clerical Centre in Upper Austria has 
joined the Christian Socialist Anti-Semitic Party with sixteen 
followers. During the next few weeks similar alliances may 
be expected. 


On Monday M. Stolypin read an official communiqué to the 
Duma describing a plot which was discovered in February to 
kill the Emperor, the Grand Duke Nicholas, and M. Stolypin 
himself. Twenty-eight conspirators were arrested on April 12th, 
and the judicial inquiry is not yet ended. The Times corre- 
spondent says that it was expected that the Right would 
seize the occasion to denounce terrorism in general, but 
the opportunity was neglected. The Constitutional Demo- 
crats proposed a Motion of satisfaction at the Emperor's 
escape and of detestation of the plot, and this was carried 
unanimously with cheers by all the Deputies present. But 
all the Socialists and the Toil Group had made a point of 
being absent. We must note the statement by the able corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post that the plot might have been 
revealed at any time, being one of those atrocious, but vaguely- 
thought-out, plans which are always flouting on the surface of 
the revolutionary movement. The formal statement of its 
discovery, then, at this moment seems rather to have been 
made to serve some tactical end in politics. The moderate 
party of Constitutional Democrats ought to have improved 
their position by the part they played in the debate, and it is 
to be hoped that the Socialists will find an opportunity soon 
to dissociate themselves from violence, knowing, as they must, 
that every political crime in Russia has set the clock back 
many years. 


M. Stolypin explained the Government scheme of agrarian 
reform to the Duma on Thursday afternoon. All estates 
coming into the market will be purchased, and with the Crown 
and State lands will form a State Land Fund, whence the 
peasants will be able to acquire land through the State Bank 
at reduced rates, the difference being chargeable to all rate- 
payers. He described the scheme as practical Socialism, with 
the object of encouraging individual ownership. But in view 
of the demands of the peasantry and the increase of popula- 
tion—involving the provision of about nine million acres 
annually—the plan in itself was unworkable without emigra- 
tion, which he regarded as absolutely indispensable. He com- 
plained of the haste with which the Agrarian Committee had 
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committed themselves to the principle of expropriation without 
consulting the Ministry, and declared that the Government 
would accept no scheme based on that principle. The Socialist 
demand for land nationalisation was not only revolutionary, 
but impracticable; that of the Constitutional Democrats— 
which proposes expropriation when necessary at a fair, but 
not at the market, valuation—was inequitable and dis- 
ingenuous. If private landowners were to be expropriated, 
why should the peasants be excepted? He therefore preferred 
the Socialist proposal as more honest. The Government was 
not for half-measures, but was resolutely opposed to the 
forcible dispossession of one hundred and thirty thousand 
private landowners. In conclusion, the Premier remarked: 
“We do not believe in a grand panacea; we want a grand 
appeasement.” M. Stolypin spoke with his usual moderation 
and good sense, and, assuming the correctness of his figures, 
he made out a strong case for the Government policy. The 
Premier's speech was cheered by the Right, but the acceptance 
of the Government measure, and with it the existence of the 
present Duma, depend on the readiness of the Constitutional 
Democrats to modify their views, and this at the moment 
seems unlikely. 


The troubles of the wine-growers in the South of France 
have reached a serious stage, and the Government are 
threatened with a most difficult situation. The wine-growers 
aré reduced to poverty in the midst of plenty, and something 
like passive resistance to the tax-collector is being organised. 
Side-issues complicate the problem, but the primary fact is 
that the wine districts are suffering from glut. It is a tragic 
paradox that, having successfully fought the phylloxera, the 
growers should now be overwhelmed by the abundance of 
their harvests. A market can hardly be found for wine at 
less than cost price. Great demonstrations have been held at 
Narbonne, and at Béziers the Town Hall was besieged and 
the Mayor and Municipal Council were forced to resign. 
Every day new districts come into the movement. It is 
necessary to understand that even a glut as great as the 
present one would not have caused such a disastrous drop in 
prices if the practice of sucrage—or treating the wine with 
sugar—had not been employed to increase the output and 
lessen the cost of production. We may also mention the 
growing consumption of beer in France and the competition 
of Algerian wines. The growers have sent an ultimatum to 
the Government in which they demand that something should 
be done before June 10th to secure them fair prices. Mean- 
while the Cabinet have drawn up a Bill to prevent the 
improper use of sugar. 


Representatives of London University have been in Paris 
during the week as the guests of the University of Paris and 
the Paris Municipal Council. They went to return the visit 
paid to London a few months ago by French Professors. The 
fétes began on Tuesday with a reception at the Sorbonne, at 
which M. Briand, Minister of Public Instruction, presided. 
Among the English visitors were Sir Arthur Riicker, Principal 
of London University, and Sir Edward Busk, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. M. Liard, the Vice-Rector of the Paris University, in 
his speech compared the formal constitution of the Puris 
University with the more loosely knit organisation of 
London University, which suggested the informality of an 
English park. He reminded the visitors, according to the 
Times correspondent, that once the caravans of English 
students assembled in a “nation,” as the mediaeval custom 
was, at the Paris University, and became so powerful that 
between 1318 and 1499 the Rectors of the University were 
Englishmen. The visitors were afterwards entertained at 
luncheon at the Hotel de Ville, which was decorated as 
lavishly as usual with flowers, and, if we may put it so, with 
the Municipal Guards in their splendid uniforms. 


On Sunday last the miners on the Rand who had struck work 
in the previous week decided on proclaiming a general strike. 
Their chief grievance is that in some mines a man is required to 
supervise three drills instead of two as formerly. The strike 
does not seem to have prospered, and the 7'imes correspondent 
at Johannesburg says that though the workers at forty mines 
are Officially stated by the Union to be “out,” the industry as 
a whole is being conducted as usual. The places of the 
strikers are being filled, the Dutch being ready to accept the 





TT 
terms offered. The strike has undoubtedly begun, however 
to cause a good deal of excitement, even if it bas failed 
otherwise, and in the circumstances it would be unsafe to 
predict that it will not spread. On Weduesday evening a 
serious riot occurred at the Robinson mine, where there had 
been much intimidation. Cavalry and infantry from the 
Pretoria garrison have been sent to the Rand. On Thursday 
night there was a riot at the Ferreira Deep. The strikers 
waited for the miners as they came up and attacked their 
escort. The miners afterwards passed a resolution that they 
went on strike under compulsion. The rioters then went to 
the Robinson Deep and destroyed some property. 








Parliament reassembled after the Whitsuntide Recess on 
Thursday. During question time Mr. Winston Churehil] 
stated that the verbatim Report of the Imperial Conference 
would be issued about the end of the month, and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman asked Sir F. Banbury to put off till 
Monday his question as to when it was proposed to take 
the second reading of the Irish Council Bill. They had 
just returned from their holidays and had hardly had 
time to consider the matter. The remainder of the sitting 
was devoted to Supply and the discussion of the Board 
of Agriculture and Prisons Votes. Appeals were made 
from both sides of the House in favour of relaxing the 
swine-fever regulations, on the ground that they amounted 
to a practical prohibition of the industry of pig-breeding; 
but Sir E. Strachey, on behalf of the Government, declared 
that he could hold out no hope of granting this concession 
at present in view of the risks, not only to animals, but to 
human beings. The vote was agreed to, as was also that 
for Prisons, after a discussion in which Mr. 
defended the Prison Commissioners against the charges of 
defective and harsh admnistration. 


Gladstone 


At the annuai meeting of the Manchester Unity of Odd. 
fellows, opened at Folkestone on Whit-Monday, the Grand 
Master, Mr. J. Harford Hawkins, referred to the question of 
old-age pensions. That, he declared, “was a matter which 
must be dealt with by and through the medium of Friendly 
Societies alone, unless a system of compulsory insurance was 
adopted by the State, and that was repugnant to, and not 
consistent with, the liberty of the subject.” “What was 
wanted was a properly devised old-age pension scheme to suit 
all classes of Friendly Society members, as well as the com- 
munity at large, and such a scheme could be prepared.” A 
reasonable and workable system of old-age pensions could 
not, he went on to say, be built up on a nucleus of two anda 
quarter millions. These remarks by one who has certainly 
the right to express an opinion on the subject are worth the 
consideration of the Government, and, indeed, of all who 
imagine that the old-age pensions problem is going to be 
solved by a dole of two or three millions. It will require 
instead something between twenty-five or thirty millions a 
year, and, further, will meet with a great deal of opposition, 
not only from the friends of public economy and from all who 
desire to resist the pauperisation of the nation, but also from 
the best of the Friendly Societies. 


The trial of the West Ham Guardians and officials was 
concluded on Friday week. Of the ten defendants, only one, 
Richard Tarrant, was acquitted. Two—Crump, a Guardian, 
and Lewis Hill, the steward of the West Ham infirmary— 
received the maximum penalty of two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, and the remaining seven were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment varying from six to eighteen months. 
The defendants were found guilty, under the count of con- 
spiracy, of combining to give contracts for the delivery of coal 
to the Union to one particular contractor named Bond; and 
in several cases, notably that of Crump, they were also proved 
to have corruptly solicited and taken rewards from candidates 
for various appointments under the West Ham Union. Not only 
Guardians, but workhouse officials, were made accomplices in 
order to secure the successful working of the scheme, which 
was carried on for three years until the fraud was detected by 
the auditor of the Local Government Board. Mr. Justice 
Jelf, who tried the case, described the state of affairs as “a 
downright system of fraud and robbery” and “a hotbed 
of corruption,” and his language was fully justified by the 
evidence. 
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Last Saturday's newspapers contained the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the Edalji case, and the decision 
of the Home Secretary thereon. The Commissioners state that 
they cannot agree with the verdict of the jury,—that is, with 
the verdict of guilty. The view of the case which they have 
taken is, they declare, however, one which would not have 
warranted the Home Office in interfering with the conviction 
in view of the Memorandum prepared by Sir Kenelm 
Digby as to the practice of the Home Office. They go 
on to state, on the one hand, that the conviction ought 
not to bave taken place, and that it brought upon Edalji 
the total ruin of his professional position and prospects. On 
the other hand, they are unable to disagree with what they 
take to be the finding of the jury as to the authorship of the 
letters, and cannot but see that, “assuming him to be an 
innocent man, he has to some extent brought his troubles upon 
himself.” They add that they are anxious that it should be 
clearly understood that what they bave said implies no criti- 
cism of the decision of the late and the present Home 
Secretaries not to interfere with Edalji’s conviction, as that 
decision was obviously in accordance with the principles acted 
upon by the Home Office in cases of alleged wrongful con- 
yiction. Under their reference, however, they have felt 
themselves free to consider the case from a less restricted 
point of view. “ We have regarded it as a very exceptional 
case which may be properly considered in an exceptional 
manner.” Finally, they exonerate the Home Office officials. 


The Home Secretary in accepting the Report adopts a 
position which we feel bound to describe as astonishing. He 
declares that, though Mr. Edalji is not entitled to a free 
pardon according to the principles which have for many years 
governed the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, he yet not 
only advises the granting of a free pardon, but relieves him 
from his disqualification as a solicitor. Nevertheless, he 
decides that the case is not one in which any grant of 
compensation can be made. The decision is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory, and indeed unjust, from every point of view. If 
Mr.-Edalji did not commit the offence with which he was 
charged, as it is clear the Commission entrusted with the 
investigation consider he did not, then he is an innocent 
man who has suffered a grievous wrong, and who ought to 
receive compensation for that wrong. To charge him with 
having written the letters seems to us to be entirely irrelevant. 
Even granted that the evidence that he wrote the letters is 
overwhelming, we must never forget that he was not charged 
with that offence, but with another. 


It is the first rule of British criminal law to convict a man 
for the offence of which he is accused and not for some other. 
The notion of saying that a man wrongly convicted of forgery 
has little to complain of because there is good reason to 
believe that he received corrupt commissions is abhorrent to 
every principle of justice. It reminds one of the statement 
that Mr. Beck had no right to complain of the false imprison- 
ment he admittedly endured because he was alleged to be 
connected with the promotion of doubtful companies. Strange 
as it may seem, the Home Office authorities do not appear to 
recognise that a man must either be guilty or innocent in the 
eye of the law, and that there is no middle term. If they still 
believe him guilty, then let him bear the burden of his guilt. 
If they believe that he was not proved guilty, and is therefore 
innocent in the eye of the law, they should say so plainly, and 
refrain from ary accusations of an indirect kind. “ It seems 
after all he didn’t do it, but he’s a precious shady sort of 
customer all the same,” is well enough for the smoking-room 
or the inn parlour, but it is an impossible attitude for the 
representative of the final authority in the State in a matter 
of criminal jurisdiction. 





In the Times of Wednesday the facts of the present railway 
dispute ave explained by a correspondent. As is already well 
known, the chief demand on behalf of the men is that the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants be “ recognised” 
by all the companies. If the figures given by Mr. R. Bell, M.P., 
the general secretary of the Amalgamated Society, be 
accepted, there are eighty thousand members out of two 
hundred and twenty thousand employés who are eligible 
for membership of the Society. But there are some five 





hundred and eighty thousand railway employés, so that 
(1) the Society does not include half of the men eligible ; 
and (2) less than fifty per cent. of the total number of 
railway employés are eligible. The companies hold that 
these figures justify them in withholding “recognition.” 
Moreover, the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, which represents many skilled workmen, dissociates 
itself from the Amalgamated Society. 


The writer declares that the employés, many of whom 
are trained speakers, are so well able to present their 
own case lucidly and eloquently that they would lose 
rather than gain by being represented by a general 
secretary who is not himself an employé. If this be 
so, we cannot see that the companies are called upon to 
carry their generous policy of saving the Amalgamated 
Society from an act injurious to it to the point of dis- 
locating the traflic of the whole country. If a Trade-Union 
be once accepted in principle, we cannot see the objection 
to recognising a paid secretary, who does stand for a certain 
continuity of policy. The same point was fought out mis- 
takenly to the bitter end by the late Lord Penrhyn. On the 
other hand, there is much more to be said for the companies’ 
argument that the Amalgamated Society does not really 
represent the men. The Society knows its weakness, and is 
trying hard to swell its numbers. One thing is certain,—the 
public would not forgive either side for causing even a tem- 
porary stoppage of traflic on any pretext which was not thought 
wholly sufficient. 


The Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the effect of a legal eight-hours working day in 
coal-mines was published on Wednesday as a Blue-book. 
We can mention only a few of the principal conclusions. 
The present average time from bank to bank is nine hours 
three minutes, the variation being as much as from six hours 
forty-nine minutes in Durham to nine hours fifty-seven 
minutes in Monmouthshire. When allowances are made for 
stoppages, the average theoretical full week’s work amounts 
to forty-nine hours fifty-three minutes. The institution of an 
eight-hours day would reduce this time by 10°27 per cent. If 
this loss meant an exactly proportionate reduction of output, 
as most of the witnesses from collieries contended it would, 
the reduction would be nearly twenty-six million tons, 
calculated on the production of 1906. But the Committee 
do not accept this conclusion, as they find that irregular 
stoppages and voluntary absenteeism reduce the theoretical 
average week’s work from forty-nine hours fifty-three minutes 
to forty-three hours thirteen minutes. In other words, the 
average day in practice is already considerably less than eight 
hours. If an eight-hours day were introduced, the Committee 
think some time now lost would be saved, and the labour 
might be expected to be more efficient. In any case, how- 
ever, a certain diminution in the output would follow, and 
this would vary greatly according to the districts. An 
immediate advance of prices and wages, and in the demand 
for labour, would be the consequence, but the permanent 
result “is impossible to foresee.” Finally, the Committee 
think it might be advisable for the Government to reserve 
large powers of regulation in the hours of work. 


On Saturday last Sir Benjamin Baker, the famous engineer, 
died suddenly in his sixty-seventh year. Sir Benjamin Baker, 
whose name is inseparably associated with some of the 
greatest engineering feats of the age—the Forth Bridge, 
and the construction of “tube” railways—was in the best 
and most honourable sense of the word a self-made man. 
As Mr. Herbert Spencer noted in his autobiography, he rose 
to the highest rank of his profession without passing through 
a curriculum appropriate to his calling or receiving any 
regular engineering instruction. Perbaps the greatest monu- 
ment of his skill is the great Assouan Dam, the construction 
of which has quadrupled the prosperity of the dwellers on 
the Nile and earned for him an honoured place, after Lord 
Cromer—whose last Memorandum pays a signal tribute to his 
genius—among the makers of modern Egypt. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} percent. Apr. 25th 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84j—on Friday week 85. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


es 


THE NATIONALIST VETO ON THE IRISH 
COUNCIL BILL. 


O* Tuesday the Nationalist Convention, on the motion 
of Mr. Redmond, unanimously condemned the 
Government’s Irish Bill, not a single voice being raised 
in its favour. In view of this fact, no organ of Liberal 
opinion in the Press suggests that it will be possible to 
proceed with the Bill, and we may therefore assume that 
for Parliamentary purposes it has ceased to exist. Before 
we discuss the consequences of the Bill’s rejection by 
Nationalists of all shades of opinion, as well as by all 
Irish Unionists, it will be best to consider some of the 
influences which caused that rejection. To begin with, the 
Bill was rejected because it was held not to be a first step 
in the direction of Home-rule. In other words, the Irish 
Nationalists rejected it on the grounds on which the 
Government defended it,—viz., that it did not in any 
sense involve Home-rule, and was not infringing the 
compact made by the Government with the Free-trade 
Unionists at the General Election that they would intro- 
duce no Home-rule measure in the present Parliament. 
It is true that Mr. Redmond, when the Bill was read a 
first time in the House of Commons, appeared to regard it 
as a possible foundation for Home-rule ; but in his speech 
of Tuesday he led the attack upon it on the ground that the 
constitution of the Council supplied no foundation upon 
which Home-rule could be built. Whether this is so or not 
we do not care to argue at the present moment. We objected 
to the Bill ourselves because, whether it implied Home- 
rule or not, it would certainly have created a Nationalist 
and Roman Catholic Ascendency in Irish administration, 
an Ascendency likely to be quite as injurious to Ireland ag 
the old Orange and Protestant Ascendency which we have 
happily got rid of. Another influence which tended to the 
destruction of the Bill was the influence of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church. The Irish Bishops and priests 
considered the Bill inimical to their claim to control Irish 
education, and they accordingly declared open war upon 
it. The third hostile influence was that of the extremists 
of the Sinn Fein movement. As their programme is one 
of absolute independence, they had naturally no use for a 
Bill which professes to concede nothing more than glorified 
local government. 

When we come to discuss the results that are likely to be 
brought about by the rejection of the Bill, the first fact 
that is clear is that it cannot but produce a very con- 
siderable illumination of public opinion in Great Britain. 
There is always a large section of moderate-minded men 
in England and Scotland who tend in periods when Irish 
agitation is not specially rampant to lose touch with the 
realities of Irish political life. They are so moderate in 
their own views, and so much accustomed to be ruled by 
the give-and-take of compromise, that they find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to realise that other people do not always 
adopt a similar position. They naturally incline to the 
belief that Ireland is a kind of Scotland or smaller 
England, where men care more for practical results than 
for abstract theories, and where men must of course be 
willing to make the point of convenience take precedence 
of the point of theory. Their impulse, therefore, is to 
believe that talk about independence and separation and 
so forth must be poetry and rhetoric, and that at heart 
all the Irish people want is better management of tram- 
ways, fisheries, arterial drainage, and other matters of local 
government. Every now and then a movement like the 
Land League or the Home-rule agitation of Mr. Parnell 
compels them for a time to take another and truer view 
of the Irish situation, but they are always apt to relapse 
into the more comfortable and optimistic creed. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the rejection of Mr. Birrell's 
Bill will rouse them from their present state of self- 
delusion, and show them once more that what the 
Nationalist majority desire is not better local government, 
but national independence, and that, if we are determined 
not to give them the thing which they do want, it is useless 
to try to conciliate them by giving them the thing which 
hey so emphatically declare they do not want. We feel 
ture that there are this week thousands of English and 
Scotch electors who are saying to themselves: ‘* Well, we 
were wrong after all in thinking that the Lrish would be 





satisfied by a compromise. It is clear that the only thing 
they desire is what they can’t have.” 


Though the Liberal newspapers very naturally try to 
put as good a face on the situation as they can, it jg 
impossible for impartial observers uot to realise that the 
direct blow administered by the Nationalists to the 
Government must have a weakening effect on the 
Administration. In a country like Britain, where mep 
partly owing to temperament and partly to business 
training, always attach immense importance to the charge 
of being unbusinesslike, such a result is inevitable 
It is not businesslike to prepare an elaborate scheme 
solely with the object of satisfying a certain party 
and when that scheme is made public to find that the 
party in question rejects it with hatred, ridicule, and 
contempt. Everywhere to-day men are saying in regard 
to the Government: “ Why did not they find out first 
whether the Irish would or would not accept the most 
that the Government were prepared to give them?  [f 
the Government found the Irish were not willing to 
take the proffered hand, they were mad to hold it 
out.” It is no doubt easy to exaggerate the offects of 
Parliamentary discredit upon a Government, but some 
effect such discredit undoubtedly has, and to profess that 
Parliamentary discredit will not follow the fiasco of Mr. 
Birrell’s Bill is impossible. That Mr. Birrell will also 
suffer personally from the rejection of the Bill is, we fear, 
only too likely, though we are bound to say that the loss 
of credit on his part is by no means merited. It is an open 
secret that he accepted the Irish appointment, not because 
he wished to fill the ungrateful post of Chief Secretary, 
but because he was asked to sacrifice himself by his 
colleagues. Whether Mr. Birrell will continue to occupy 
the post of Chief Secretary or whether some change in the 
Cabinet will be made we cannot presume to say, but there 
can be little doubt that in a country like Ireland the open 
snub so successfully administered to him by the Nationalists 
will make his position at Dublin a very difficult one. 
Probably his witty, epigrammatic, and sensitive tempera- 
ment—like, and yet also most unlike, that of the typical 
Irishman—made him a persona ingratissima in Ireland. 
At any rate, the failure of judgment shown by the Prime 
Minister in Mr. Birrell’s case ought not to prevent us 
feeling a very considerable amount of sympathy for the 
present Irish Secretary. 

Another consequence of the decision of the Nationalist 
Convention must be a marked diminution of the authority 
of Mr. Redmond, and through that diminution a great 
deal of weakness and confusion, for the time at any rate, 
in the conduct and management of the Nationalist Party. 
It is all very well to say that Mr. Redmond gave only a 
reserved approval to the Bill when it was read for the 
first time. It is well known, however, that his true 
attitude was something of this kind. He said to the 
Government: ‘I will do my best to get the Irish 
Nationalists to accept your Bill as an instalment of 
Home-rule, and I myself am willing to accept it in that 
spirit.’ The fact that Mr. Redmond later found it 60 
impossible to get the Nationalists to accept the Bill that 
he did not even make an attempt to persuade them, but, on 
the contrary, led the attack on the measure, will not deceive 
a single Irishman as to Mr. Redmond’s original attitude. 
At such acrisis the Nationalists not unnaturally desire that 
the leader of their party should be the man who really killed 
the Bill and led his followers to victory, not a man who was 
at heart willing to let the Bill pass and only on compulsion 
followed his followers to the attack. We do not imagine 
that there will be any immediate attempt to depose Mr. 
Redmond, but it is difficult to see, after the result of 
Tuesday's Convention, how he will be able to impose his 
will upon his party in the manner which experience shows 
is required by the successors of Mr. Parnell. What we 
must expect is to see groups and sections formed in the 
Irish Party, each anxious to promote its own man to 
Mr. Redmond’s place. Remember, too, that the ground 
is prepared for great changes in the Parliamentary Party 
by the growing discontent of a large section of Irishmen 
with latter-day Irish Parliamentarism, and with the 
action generally cf the Nationalists in the House of 
Commons. It is quite conceivable that we may be enter- 
ing upon an epoch when Parliamentary Nationalism will 
count for very much less than it has counted for in the 
past twenty years. 
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Yet another consequence of the rejection of the Bill will 
be an increase in the power and prestige of the national 
Church. It has been customary of late for a certain 
section of Irish extremists to declare that the Church 
has lost her authority in Ireland. Such persons have 
been telling the British public that they ought not, if 
they are true to their principles, to encourage the Roman 
Church, but rather to foster the anti-clerical party which 
has always existed, and which, it is alleged, is daily growing 
stronger in Ireland. We have always disbelieved such 
talk, and in the notion that it is possible to neglect the 
view of the Roman Church in Ireland, and we claim that 
the result of the Convention shows that we are right. For 

or ill, the Roman Church still remains a mighty 
wer in Ireland, and those who do not reckon with her 
are only deluding themselves. It is for this reason we con- 
sider that it would be madness to try to solve the question 
of University education without giving the Roman Church 
what she desires in that respect. Any attempt to back a 
lay Roman Catholic party against the opinion of the 
Bishops and priests as regards education is foredoomed 
to failure. 

It will be curious to observe the effect of the rejection 
of the Irish Bill by the Nationalist Convention upon the 
agitation in regard to the veto of the House of Lords. No 
doubt theoretically there is no analogy whatever between the 
Irish Nationalist veto and the veto of the House of Lords. 
At the same time, the plain man may be inclined to say: 
“If you hold it such a crime to reject what is considered 
right by a vast majority of the House of Commons, why 
don’t you apply the same principle to the Irish Nationalists 
and denounce them as well as the Lords as the enemies of 
democracy?” Illogical as such a view may be, we do not 
doubt that it will find a very large number of exponents 
in the country. 





THE AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS. 


PINION in this country is always in favour of 
Austria. Those who understand the position of 
European affairs are well aware how important are the 
existence and the strength of an Empire which can 
maintain peace in Eastern Europe, which possesses an 
immense and obedient Army able to throw a heavy weight 
on the side it adopts, and which is not seeking any 
aggrandisement at the expense of any other European 
Power. Those who are not so well informed sympathise 
with the Austrian Emperor personally, regarding him as a 
Monarch who in a strange and varied career has become a 
wise man, who is conservative without being despotic, and 
who likes Great Britain, as being, in Europe at all events, 
a non-aggressive Power, and as interested as himself in 
keeping the Mediterranean fully open. It is therefore with 
satisfaction that we hear of the success of the Emperor’s 
last great plan, the drowning of inter-racial contests in the 
flood of universal suffrage. We are writing perhaps a 
little too soon, for all the results of the second ballots are 
not yet known; but it seems as if the drowning were 
pretty nearly complete. The Pan-Germans are beaten, 
and the wilder Czechs, and all the minor parties, except, 
perhaps, the Poles, who will be guided more by their 
creed than by any feeling of race. ‘The racial groups are 
virtually superseded by two main parties, one of them 
moderately Socialist—that is, in other words, Radical of 
the English type—and the other Clerical-Socialist—that 
is, inclined to hate Jews and to be led by the provincial 
clergy. Both are disposed to be loyal to the dynasty, 
which has now, therefore, to satisfy first of all the 
demands of the Cisleithan population. These will end, 
we suspect, in the usual demands of artisans, plus some 
sort of Tenant Right Bill, to none of which is the 
dynasty opposed. Kings do not care about the rate of 
wages or the hours of labour, and are by no means so 
anxious to protect the privileges of landlords as they are 
often accused of being. They look down from a height, 
and often fail to distinguish grades among their sub- 
jects to an extent which those subjects think both 
admirable and comic. If the dynasty and the Deputies 
can keep agreed, the internal safety of Austria will be 
assured, and the Emperor will have given one more proof 
of his marvellous capacity for avoiding difficulties which 
appeared at first absolutely insuperable. ‘The truth seems 
to be that, though not a man of genius, he is a very 





considerable diplomatist, that he understands his people 
better than Sovereigns usually do, and that his policy 
has the merit of simplicity of object,—namely, to keep 
the house of Hapsburg at the top of its magnificent but 
many-faceted Empire. , 

Nevertheless, there is one reason at least why the new 
scheme—which will be imitated, of course, in Hungary 
—should not be satisfactory to Europe, and more 
especially to Great Britain. It is not quite certain 
as yet that universal suffrage will maintain the external 
power of the Austrian Monarchy at its old level. When 
the arrangements are complete for Hungary also it will 
be found that the two dominant castes which for many 
hundred years have ruled the composite Empire, and 
on the whole ruled it successfully, have received very severe, 
it may be even mortal, wounds. The present elections have 
broken the power of the Germans, and the future elections 
in Hungary will probably break the power of the Magyars. 
It hardly matters whether the Germans prosper or fail 
in the long run, for they have governed by prestige, and 
their prestige disappeared with their defeat at the first 
ballots and the necessity laid on them of accepting help 
from apy unscrupulous party which may offer it. The 
Magyars will ask no help from any one; but if they also 
are defeated at the polls the total Empire is transmuted 
into a new structure, which, even if more commodious, it 
may be difficult to keep strong. Austria and Hungary, 
being both governed by the mass of their population, 
each with a bitter distrust of the other, may be difficult 
to hold together in foreign politics. Neither of the two 
masses are by instinct inclined to aggrandise Germany, 
and both are disposed to fret under the over-severe 
discipline and enormous cost of the general Army. 
There will be another fight, we may be sure, for instance 
over the use of a common language for the military 
words of command, and about the practical restriction 
of commissions to men of a single caste. The 
homogeneity of the Army, if Socialist opinions are to 
flourish in it, may be seriously impaired ; while the popular 
feelings of the two halves of the Empig are almost 
certain to be widely different. The Hungarians are seldom 
Ultramontanes, and the Austrians often are. It may be 
found that the Emperor of Austria, instead of command- 
ing an Army of two millions of men, commands two 
Armies whom nothing keeps together except a discipline 
which will certainly not be strengthened by the criticism 
of two Parliaments. 

Furthermore, we must not forget that castes which 
have been dominant for centuries are apt to grow savage 
when their dominance is overthrown. The Germans, in 
particular, will feel as if they were lost, submerged, drowned 
amidst races which they hold to be, either by the will 
of God or by the facts of civilisation, manifestly their 
inferiors. As Pan-Germans they are beaten, but it is 
quite possible that to regain their ascendency they may, 
when opportunity offers, display themselves as more 
actively Pan-German than before. They may not 
seek a junction with Germany, because the Austrian 
Germans are Roman Catholics, and the dominant 
classes of Germany are essentially Protestant; but they 
also may, more especially if Germany, as is quite 
possible, should economically become far more prosperous 
than the Southern Power. The Hapsburg dynasty, too, 
will be strongly drawn toward the Slav majority, and the 
Germans, at once deserted by their own Monarchs and 
strongly attracted by the rival family with its marvellous 
position in the world, may end, as their leaders have 
often threatened, by transferring their allegiance. It is 
useless to prophesy, and impossible to calculate, but 
until experience has shown us much more it is rash 
to assume that the “ Hapsburg Dominion” will be the 
stronger for the great change which the Emperor has 
begun to carry through. He has clearly made his internal 
task easier; but he has two tasks, and his success 
with regard to the second must be declared as yet 
problematical. Of the surprise expressed in some quarters 
in this country that he should have made the experiment 
we feel none. Sovereigns have an instinctive feeling for 
the masses, and are very apt, we suspect, to imagine that 
they are easier to deal with than those whom the Russian 
bureaucrats describe as “the intelligents.” The former 
are much more rapidly and deeply impressed by emotions 
like loyalty, admiration for maguificence, and the love 
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of success, as something decreed by heaven; while the 
latter are apt to be critical, and at heart doubtful whether 
any family, however ancient, is wiser than themselves. 





STATESMEN AND THE PRESS. 


NOs felt a stronger sense of indignation than we 
did at the violent, sensational, and irresponsible 
language used by several popular newspapers in regard to 
the alleged attitude of the British Government towards 
the Colonial Premiers. As journalists, we felt that such 
expressions as ‘Collapse of the Conference,’ ‘The Banged 
Door,’ and so forth were not only gross misrepresenta- 
tions of the actual situation, but were calculated to do an 
enormous amount of harm to the higher Imperial interests. 
Those who used such expressions, and lent themselves to 
attempts to represent the Government of the Mother- 
country as showing neglect of, or even hostility to, the 
daughter-States; in our opinion deserve the censure of self- 
respecting and right-thinking men of all parties. Mischief- 
making of that kind, whether in the interests of sensational 
journalism or of unbridled political partisanship, is a serious 
offence against the nation and the Empire. 

Feeling as we did, we should have welcomed a grave 
reproof of such tactics from some responsible statesman or 
leader of public opinion outside the journalistic world, 
and therefore incapable of being accused of trade rivalry. 
As Unionists, we should naturally have preferred to see 
such a reproof come from Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, or 
some other acknowledged Unionist leader. In the political 
world such offences as those of which we are complaining 
are most effectively reproved by men of the same political 
school as the offenders. If, however, the Unionist leaders 
were unhappily not alive to the necessity for such censure, 
then we should have liked to see the reproof come from 
statesmen of the standing of the Prime Minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, Mr. John Morley, or Mr. 
Haldane, men who could not possibly be accused of ever 
having taken advantage of the arts of sensationalism and 
self-advertisement to further their personal ambitions. 
When, however, the reproof was administered, not by a 
statesman of this standing, but by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
we felt that little or nothing would be accomplished in 
the interests of political morality. It was obvious that 
the reprover of sensationalism and reckless irresponsibility 
in the Press was himself too open to the accusation which 
Pope levelled against Addison when he added to the 
description of his rival the famous line :— 


« And hates for arts that caused himself to rise.” 


We have no desire to make any general attack upon Mr. 
Winston Churchill, or to treat him as the “ awful warning” 
of party politics. We recognise his energy and capacity both 
as a Parliamentary speaker and as an administrator, and 
we do not doubt that he may do very useful work for his 
country. Again, we have not a word to say against his 
change of political views. We are sure that his Free- 
trade convictions are genuinely held, and we make no 
complaint that he, a young and ambitious politician, 
gave ground for the assumption that he yielded to the 
temptation to leave his own party and to join the 
Free-traders rather than undertake the difficult and 
apparently—though, as we believe, only apparently— 
hopeless task of reconverting the Unionist Party to Free- 
trade. That such a course, involving as it did temporary, 
and conceivably permanent, retirement from the House of 
Commons, when contrasted with the alternative of quick 
promotion among the Liberals, offered little attraction to 
a politician of Mr. Winston Churchill’s temperament can 
be no subject of wonder. In any case, holding the views 
he held, and honestly held, on the Fiscal question, there 
was nothing illegitimate, if something a little unheroic, 
in the decision he came to. What made it in every sense 
undesirable that Mr. Winston Churchill should express 
the disapproval felt by the better and more responsible part 
of the nation in regard to the newspaper utterances in 
question was not his change of party, but the fact that 
during the earlier part of his career he habitually had 
recourse to violent and sensational language, and that he 
not merely used violent language, but often also showed 
an entire want of responsibility as to the effect of his 
words. Just as the sensational newspaper does not care 





or the phrases in its leading articles may be so lon 
they seize the mind of its readers and violently tng 
trate attention on itself, so Mr. Winston Churchill jn the 
speeches which helped to bring him into prominence 
showed that he cared far more for self-advertisement and 
for giving himself prominence in the public eye than for 
helping to create a sane and reasonable public opinion oy 
the questions with which he was dealing. We do not of 
course, object to a politician, young or old, holding his own 
views strongly or expressing them strongly, and we are 
perfectly willing to allow a very large amount of latitude 
of language to those engaged in a fierce political struggle 
What we object to, both in statesmen and in news. 
papers, is irresponsibility of attitude and carelessness 
as to the effect of the language used so long as through 
its sensationalism it concentrates public attention upon 
the politician or the newspaper. ‘lo condemn the injury 
to the public welfare inflicted in one case, but to leave 
the other unnoticed, would be most unjust. 


It is not necessary to refer in detail to the sensa. 
tionalism and irresponsibility lately displayed by the 
popular Unionist newspapers with which we are dealing 
They are fresh in men’s minds. Again, we do not wish to 
quote any of the violent language used by Mr. Winston 
Churchill four or five years ago. It is sufficient to Say 
that a reference to a collection of some of the sensational 
and irresponsible things said by him, which is to be found 
in a letter by Mr. Crouch Batchelor published in Tuesday's 
Daily Mail, will show that we have not exaggerated. he 
passages about those whom Mr. Winston Churchill called 
“rebels and Pro-Boers” furnish the clearest signs of that 
sensationalism and irresponsibility which he lately con- 
demned so strongly. It is difficult to read those passages 
and not to feel that if Mr. Winston Churchill had not 
been a Free-trader and had remained a Unionist he would 
have been one of the chief exponents of the “ banged. 
door” school. 

As journalists, we feel that the moral of the whole 
incident is this. It is quite right that our statesmen 
should, when occasion offers, censure particular organs of 
public opinion for sensationalism and irresponsibility, but 
the statesmen who undertake to bestow such censure should 
be those who have not themselves yielded, and yielded very 
recently, to the strong temptation which is always assailing 
both journalists and politicians to gain notoriety and attract 
attention by violence of language and recklessness as to 
the consequences of such language. As newspaper men, 
very proud of our calling, and convinced that with all its 
faults the Press may and does play a very noble and 
very useful part in public life, and convinced also that as 
a whole editors and leader-writers and journalists generally 
are quite as willing to sacrifice their personal interests to 
the public good as are the politicians, we vet feel that one 
of the greatest and most growing dangers in the State is 
the note of sensationalism and irresponsibility which has 
of late invaded the Press. Most strongly do we desire that 
these tendencies shall be held in check, and we should 
be the first, therefore, to welcome a real effort to control 
them made by our leading statesmen. The statesman 
who desires to reprove the Press must, however, be in the 
position described by Wordsworth :— 

“ Who therefore does not stoop nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all.” 
Such a man will have every right to condemn the excesses 
of the Press, and in so doing will receive the support not 
only of the more responsible journalists, but also of all 
right-thinking men throughout the nation. Those who 
have not shown reticence, a scrupulous sense of respon- 
sibility, and a willingness to sacrifice personal ambition to 
a lofty political standard, but instead are actual exponents 
of sensationalism and irresponsibility, can only incur a 
double condemnation when they censure others for em- 
ploying weapons of which their own armouries are full. 





THE PROSPECTS IN MOROCCO. 
S° far the occupation of Oujda by the French has produced 
no appreciable result, and it is very hard to say 
what France ought to do next to exact the reparation which 
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of her citizens. The situation is extremely difficult. On 
the one hand, France cannot act as freely as she would 
have done two or three years ago, because she has to take 
jnto account the jealousy of Germany, as well as the letter 
of the Algeciras Convention, to which she has every 
intention of being scrupulously loyal; and, on the other 
hand, she knows that there is no guarantee that even the 
most moderate promises made by the Sultan will be 
fulfilled, because he has not got the country behind him. 
The powerful tribes by whose consent alone it is possible for 
him to govern in any real sense will withhold that consent 
when it comes to recognising the right of France to demand 
that her citizens shall not be murdered. In the Manchester 
Guardian of Tuesday there is a most interesting letter 
from a correspondent at Mogador. “ From every part 
of the interior,” he writes, “with which I am in touch 
evidence is daily accumulating to show that Morocco 
generally, the seaports only excepted, is arming in readi- 
ness for a war of independence. The publication, in the 
mosques and elsewhere, of the Sultan’s recent letter to his 
people, in which he hints that the French were justified in 
occupying Ujda and urges patience and calm, has had a 
wholly contrary effect to what was apparently intended. 
‘We have no Sultan’ and ‘The Maghzen has been bought 
with French gold’ are the words in every man’s mouth.” 
By a coincidence, the Sultan’s announcement arrived during 
the annual gathering of the fighting tribes of the Héz,— 
the district of which Marakesh, where Dr. Mauchamp was 
murdered recently, is the capital, and of which Mazagan, 
Safi, and Mogador are the seaports. This gathering of 
the clans is usually a purely religious affair in honour 
of the family of saints known as the Ragregga. The 
tomb of Sidi Wasmin, the chief of the Ragregga, as the 
correspondent says, is familiar to every traveller who has 
explored the Iron Mountains of Shiedma. But although the 
meeting is religious, it is the occasion for a display of all 
the smartest cavalry of Southern Morocco, and it is 
difficult to exaggerate the patriotic fervour which inspires 
the celebration of the “ Dor,” as it is called, of the 
Ragregga. 

During the recent Dor, then, we are told that the one 
subject of discussion between the swarthy men of the 
plains and the fairer sons of the Berber Mountains was 
French “encroachments.” What the Sultan or the 
Makhzan may say or do troubles no one. For years all 
this splendid fighting material has sent not a hundred men 
to jom the remnant of the Sultan’s Army at Fez. Wiser 
than their predecessors, the chieftains have abandoned the 
habit of plundering their neighbours, and enrich them- 
selves out of the road traflic. The result is that district 
rebellions have ceased, and the tribes are forming into a 
solid body behind their chiefs, who out of the money 
extorted from the tollhouses arm their supporters, and 
bestow presents of handsome horses on their most trusted 
and gallant warriors. This united body of fighting material 
is passively anti-Makhzan and violently anti-French. 
During the recent Dor it was resolved to ignore every 
arrangement between the Sultan and France tending to 
impose foreign control over the internal administration of 
the country, and, if necessary, to resist it by force of arms. 
The same story reached the correspordent from Marakesh, 
where a Moor remarked :—‘* We want no French hospital, 
no French doctor, no French drugs. France has so played 
her game that even we, fools -as we may be, know 
her object. These doctors are spies sent to breed 
trouble. Let France tend her own sick. We want 
none of her charity.” It will be remembered that 
Dr. Mauchamp was setting up a pole on the roof of his 
house to aid a French survey, when he was attracted by 
a disturbance in the street, and on going down was 
beaten and killed by the crowd. It is thought that 
the Moors mistook the pole for an instrument of wire- 
less telegraphy, which they mistrust and fear. As 
M. Pichon admitted in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Dr. Mauchamp was not distinguished by tact, but 
that, as we remarked at the time, should not diminish 
the rights of Europeans to live. A few days ago all 
the Europeans at Marakesh were escorted out of the 
town by Moorish troops, and unless their lives were in 
danger there does not seem to have been any reason 
for removing them. The fact that they were protected by 
an armed escort proved that some one in authority recog- 
nised the importance of securing them against injury. It 





would be unwarrantable, however, to deduce from this 
that the anger of the people of Marakesh is directed only 
against Frenchmen, for if that were so the Moors would 
have made their point more clear by letting other 
Europeans remain. The Manchester Guardian correspon- 
dent suggests that the tribesmen are playing for a 
European guarantee against French control, and are 
simply calling the attention of Europeans to their wish 
by making things very uncomfortable for them. This 
seems to us much too clear a deduction from the very 
confused disturbances which are agitating Marakesh and 
its district. 

It will need all the caution, tact, and resource of French 
statesmen to steer a way through the rocks and shallows 
of this problem. It is an unhappy paradox that the series 
of attacks on French citizens should have become more 
acute just when the aspirations of France in Morocco have 
been vastly restricted by the stipulations of the Algeciras 
Convention. But of course all Europe is paying the 
penalty for the dispute between Germany and France. The 
Sultan observed this dispute, and, following the example of 
all masters of weak and chaotic States, he began to practise 
the immemorial game of playing off one European State 
against the other. The violence against Frenchmen is 
not to be explained by any new aggression on their part, 
but by the fact that their wings are clipped by the action 
of Germany. France cannot fly at Morocco in retaliation. 
She can only flutter on the margins of Moorish territory, 
and we are not surprised that the timidity inspired in the 
Makhzan is inappreciable. Meanwhile the influence of 
Germany is allowed to grow without any dire results to 
German subjects, because the maintenance of German 
power at a certain pressure is immediately useful to the 
Sultan in his anti-European game. The whole point for 
Europe is to see to it that it does not lend itself to this 
manceuvre. ‘Io say that France must be guilty of 
threatening Moorish independence because the ill-treat- 
ment of Frenchmen is only a protest against her activities, 
and to pass over unnoticed German influence, which has 
been exerted in so many ways lately, because the murder 
of German subjects does not happen to prove that it is 
immediately distasteful to the Sultan, is to be blind 
both to Moorish methods and to the interests of 
all Europe. It is all too easy to argue as though 
calculable results could have been extracted from the 
quite incalculable conditions in Morocco. There is no 
justification for the ungenerous suggestion that France 
chose Oujda for occupation because it was free from 
the operation of the Algeciras Convention. It wag 
chosen because it was the nearest convenient spot to 
the French frontier of Algeria, and the comparative 
powerlessness of the French army now that it is there 
is the surest proof of the absence of any unworthy 
intention. 

No doubt every French action—such as the naval 
demonstration last December—provokes an anti-European 
movement, but that is no reason for inaction. One might 
as well say that the police should cease to arrest criminals 
because a prosecution often excites them to worse acts. 
The lesson, surely, is that the European Powers—including 
Germany, which approved of the occupation of Oujda— 
should help France in every possible way in an action 
which is in the interests of them all. Probably France 
would be well advised to state her difficulties frankly to 
the other Powers and consider their advice. Action which 
concerns them all should be approved by them all. Open 
war with Morocco is not to be thought of lightly. The 
brave and skilful tribes might give any European army a 
heart-breaking task for years. We know that France has 
not the least desire to find herself involved in such a war. 
But we hope that she will be most careful in considering 
what step she is to take next, in order that neither by waut 
of foresight nor by too much zeal may she be committed 
to a course of which no one could see the end and 
from which it would be impossible to turn back, It 
should be the honest desire of Europe, and particu- 
larly of Britain, to help her to emerge with credit for 
herself and safety for her citizens from a perplexing 
situation. We have stated the possibility of growing 
resistance to European action in Morocco amounting 
to a war of independence only for the purpose of 
showing how much wisdom the gravity of the problem 
demands. 
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THE BENCH OF MAGISTRATES. 
J\OR some centuries England has got along very com- 
fortably with a judicial system which, in its primary 
stage, is not patient of logical defence. In theory, the 
first qualification of a Magistrate is knowledge of the law, 
and especially of the law of evidence. He needs, indeed, 
other things as well. He needs common-sense, some 
amount of acquaintance with the habits and character of 
the population among which he has to dispense justice, 
and the power of rising above class prejudices. The 
English practice has been to assume that all these are 
found in the possessors of property, and that where this 
qualification is present a Lord-Lieutenant cannot go very 
far wrong in his selection. On the whole, this system has 
worked well.” In former times Magistrates were often 
over-severe in poaching cases, but they commonly made up 
for this by being over-lenient to prisoners generally. If 
knowledge of law was not equally distributed over the 
whole Bench of Justices, it was usually possessed by one 
or two of their number. The rest picked it up, to some 
extent, as they went along, and there was always the 
Clerk to turn to in case of need. Unfortunately, the 
Magistracy was a subject which was sure not to be 
left untouched as government became more popular. 
A democracy is not at all impressed by the argument that 
what is wrong in theory may be right in practice, and 
when once people came to ask why the possession of some 
property should be taken as proof of the qualifications 
which fit a man to be a Justice of the Peace, it was 
difficult to give a satisfactory answer. Every one probably 
can supply instances within his own knowledge of owners 
of property by whom he would not care to be judged. 
They may have many virtues, but they have neither the 
good sense nor the absence of bias which are wanted 
in officials who have to weigh the evidence for and against 
a prisoner, and to fit the sentence to the justice of the case. 
When this fact was alleged against the methods of appoint- 
ment which existed till lately, it could only be met by the 
plea that every system has its faults, and that our actual 
Magistrates are at least as good as any we are likely to 
find in another way. But the democratic theory is that 
every man is the equal of every other man. Education and 
habits of life go for nothing, if indeed they do not make men 
less fit to be Justices because of the class prejudices they are 
calculated to breed in them. If what is wanted is personal 
merit, let us take it wherever we can find it. If know- 
ledge of life among the richer c'asses is an advantage, so 
is knowledge of life among the poor. In deference to this 
reasoning, the property qualification was abolished, and 
now Magistrates are chosen, or supposed to be chosen, 
with reference to their worth alone. 

How the new plan will work is a point on which it is 
impossible to have an opinion. The difficulty of choice 
increases with the number from which you have to choose ; 
and now that the whole male population is eligible, what 
means can there be of determining between one and 
another? There is nothing in the change that supplies any 
a priori ground for expecting that better men will be found 
than those by whom justice has hitherto been administered. 
They will not be better educated, they will not have greater 
experience, they will not be more free from class prejudices. 
If a game-preserver makes a bad Judge in a poaching case, 
where is the certainty that a Trade-Unionist would behave 
with perfect impartiality towards a blackleg’ No doubt 
the old system had one special and almost inevitable fault. 
The appointments made under it did come in course of 
time to wear a party character. In whatever other ways 
property influences its possessors, it does tend to make 
them Conservatives. Social reforms differ greatly one from 
the other, but they have the common characteristic of 
costing money, and the money needed for them must come 
out of the pockets of owners of property. ‘There are many 
even among the richest men who are above allowing 
their politics to be determined by their personal interests ; 
but there are great numbers who are drawn, perhaps quite 
insensibly, to the party which, with some recent exceptions, 
is the traditional protector of property and the rights of 

roperty. Asa result of this the County Magistracy had 

n recruited to a great extent from the Conservative 
Party, and, as soon as the property qualification was 
done away with, immediate pressure was put upon the 
Chancellor to see that Magistrates were chosen on non- 


which this pressure took in the first instance Ww 
appeal that for the present all Magistrates should be 
chosen on political grounds. The argument used 2 
that, as there was a great preponderance of Conservatives 
on the Bench, no more Conservatives should be nominated 
until the balance of parties had been redressed. Those wh 
reasoned in this way forgot that if a Liberal Governme " 
began by appointing none but Liberals, the next Consieva 
tive Government. would be certain to appoint none Ao 
Conservatives. The one thing that is incumbent u 
the Lord Chancellor for the time being is to do his wan 
to get men appointed who have no positive disqualification 
known or suspected. It will be hard enough to command 
the local knowledge necessary to secure even this advantage 
and of anything more than this we have not much et 
It was a highly satisfactory circumstance in the recent 
trial of certain West Ham Guardians that the law enabled 
the Judge not only to sentence them to various terms of 
imprisonment, but also to declare some of them for ever 
incapable of holding any municipal office. The affairs of 
West Ham may be maladministered hereafter, but at least 
they will not be maladministered by the men who have 
already earned conviction and sentence. The propriety, or 
rather the absolute necessity, of making this a rule that 
shall know no exceptions does not need proof, and there js 
every reason for enforcing it, with yet greater stringency 
in the case of Magistrates. They may not have the 
same powers of robbing the community, because they do 
not handle so much money. But they have the far more 
serious power of doing injustice,— of condemning innocant 
men and letting off guilty men. Corrupt Judges are 
common enough in some countries, and if no care were 
taken they might easily become common in this country, 
Under the old system of appointments the danger was 
less, because the men who were made Magistrates were 
known, and were kept straight, if by nothing better, by the 
public opinion of a comparatively small class. But when 
the area of choice is widened, less will be known of those 
who are chosen to be Magistrates, and the influence of 
public opinion will be less in proportion. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that a close watch should be 
kept over the public acts of Magistrates. As the difficulty 
of making this kind of investigation before appoiutment 
grows greater, the necessity of acting promptly whenever 
a Magistrate is publicly associated with wrongdoing 
becomes more imperative. It is impossible, of course, to 
say beforehand in what ways or on what grounds the 
Chancellor should exercise his power of removal. He 
cannot act on suspicion; he cannot listen to mere hearsay 
charges ; he cannot employ the services of a detective. The 
cause of dismissal must be a public cause. The Chancellor 
must be able to rely, if not on the verdict of a jury or the 
sentence of a Court, at least on some strong expression of 
judicial opinion. When that points unmistakably to some- 
thing which disqualifies the man to whom it relates from 
exercising the function of a Judge, no time should be lost 
in removing him from the Bench. The old Magistracy 
owed its hold upon public opinion, in part, to a kind of 
feudal respect which did not allow of criticism on the 
actions of the governing class. That sentiment has dis- 
appeared, and the only respect which the new Magistracy 
can hope to earn is that which is derived from the right 
performance of their duties. However good this per- 
formance may be in itself, it will not create respect if the 
Magistrate has been accused of this or that offence by 
those who have a claim to be listened to, and has not been 
able—perhaps has not even tried—to clear himself of the 
charge. If this sort of thing should come to be passed 
over, respect for law and justice will in time be weakened, 
and the English Magistracy be in danger of becoming a 
faint copy of Tammany Hall. 
To sum up, the new conditions under which the Magis- 
trates are appointed impose upon the Lord Chancellor a 
special obligation to review the various Benches from time 
to time, and to remove from them those whose record 
renders them unfit to discharge the judicial function. 








THE WORLDLY WISDOM OF ST. PAUL. 

rY\HERE is a tendency just now among both believers and 
doubters to emphasise the mystical side of Christianity, 
and to forget how very much secular wisdom is to be found in 
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it” is a phrase which has seen much hard service, and is 
certainly the worse for wear. A good many people, 
we believe, if suddenly asked whether it was in the Bible, 
would reply that it was not. It has been so long torn 
out of its context as now to suggest the copybook rather 
than the Scriptures. Yet there it stands in St. Paul's First 

Bpistle to the Corinthians, though the grammatical form has 

been slightly altered for colloquial convenience, and it forms 

a key to one side of his teaching. The expression “ worldly 

wisdom” means, as a rule, the wisdom which is born of self- 
interest. Of such a wisdom as this the Apostle knew nothing. 

But there is a wisdom—which might be called worldly if 
the adjective had acquired no derogatory meaning—with- 
out which no cause can be successful in a world made up 
of average men and women. Of this wisdom St. Paul had 
a great deal. Like most other men of supreme greatness, 
be was full of that common-sense without which the force 
of religious genius tends to evaporate. He was for ever 
on bis guard lest the fervour by which his converts were 
inspired should lead them to ruin their cause by disregard 
of ordinary prudence und foresight. He urged them not to 
neglect all those precautions by which men safeguard their 
worldly undertakings, and to cultivate those qualities of mind 
and temper which tend to make men influential among their 
fellows. He wanted them, he said, not to be “conformed to 
this world,” but “transformed” by the “renewing” of their 
“mind.” Their ideals were to be new, but they were 
not to neglect those energies by which men with lower aims 
a‘ta‘ned their goal. The task he set before himself was, even 
in its conception, almost superhuman; but, vast as it was, he 
saw that if in his lifetime it was to be well begun it must be 
toa great extent delimited. The political side of life must 
be left alone, and the political status quo as far as possible 
accepted. The pagan world might lie in religions darkness, but 
it bad a very good idea of law and order, and godliness without 
order was, he was convinced, impossible. Accordingly he com- 
manded his converts to pay tribute. God, he said, was not a 
God of confusion. Rulers, he taught, were not a terror to 
good works but to evil. ‘“ Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same,” he advised, and his advice must come like a douche 
of cold water in the faces of many Christian malcontents. 
No doubt he was not infallible, and, with a wisdom which 
the moralists of to-day may criticise, he let the question 
of slavery alone, asserting only a complete equality before 
God, urging slaves to obey their masters, and putting 
Christian masters in mind that with Christ there was no 
respect of persons. Again, all through his Epistles we find 
serious warnings given to the various Churches not to become 
esoteric, not to live even in times of toleration as though the 
outside world did not exist for them, or as if its opinion 
were of no account. They must not imagine they could live 
and die to themselves. “ Provide things honest in the sight 
of all men,” he said; and repeating the same on another 
occasion, he added, “not only in the sight of the Lord.” So 
far as possible they were to keep the peace with all parties, 
giving no offence “to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to the 
church of God,” and they were to see that all officers of the 
Church have “a good report of them which are without.” 

In one of his pastoral letters St. Paul shows some anxiety 
lest a stranger entering the Christian assembly should 
mistake enthusiasm for madness. Members of such a 
congregation should, he said, speak one at a time, and 
speak intelligently. He did not ask them to “despise 
prophesyings,” but he did insist that they should “ prove all 
things.” The best wisdom of the world is no substitute, he 
knew, for an inspired faith. ‘To be a Christian at all a man 
must sometimes be prepared to say: “The world by wisdom 
knew not God,” and “ We are fools for Christ’s sake”; but a 
mun may refuse to be altogether bound by expediency, or even 
by logic, and yet not be unreasonable. “In malice be ye 
children, but in understanding be men,” he said. 

Upon those within the Church of God he constantly urged the 
keeping of peace at almost any hazard, and in such a manner 
as would certainly be thought latitudinarian to-day. For 
his own part, he told them, he had made the greatest effort of 
which he was capable to take the point of view of those who 
talked to him of the faith. To the Jews he spoke as a Jew, 
to those outside the Jewish law as also outside it. He 
sympathised with the weak in faith, and recommended their 





stronger brethren to receive them, “but not to doubtful d's. 
putations.” Christianity must first make its way, he realised, 
umong the common people. We hear of some converts who 
were of “ Caesar’s household,” but Paul warns the Churches 
against too much desire to make great converts. “Mind not 
high things, but condescend to men of low estate.” It was 
of the broader minded and more cultivated among his hearers 
that he always demanded sacrifice. He and they, he said, 
knew that an idol was nothing at all, that all days were alike, 
and that it could not make the slightest difference to a man’s 
spiritual state what he ate or drank; but they must be willing 
to give up their liberty if they found themselves offending 
the ignorant. “ Meat commendeth us not to God,” but is 
to be eaten or avoided entirely with a view to the moral 
profit of man. 

Allthis secular wisdom, and much more of a like nature, plainly 
shows that the early Church had within herself an infinite power 
of self-adjustment, and that the earliest Christian theologian 
did not scruple to consider present necessities. Surely we in 
the present day may without scruple profit by his example. The 
imperfect social and political conditions to which the majority 
will always have to submit themselves are constantly changing. 
They are stable in nothing but their imperfection. To accept 
them will always mean to the Christian Church new and 
different sacrifices. In order to be all things to all men that 
he may by all means save some, a man must belong to his 
own age and not to that of St. Paul. The Church is con- 
stantly faced with new superstitions which must be tenderly 
dealt with, new respectabilities and conventions which must 
not be outraged, new enthusiasms which must be held in 
reasonable check, and a new set of idols and a new regard 
for days. Modern wise men must suffer modern fools with a 
modern equanimity. 

But, again, it may be said : “ All this is true enough; but when 
St. Paul speaks the wisdom of this world we feel that his teaching 
is on « very different plane from that of the Gospels, and when 
the Church to-day seeks to emulate him in this respect we 
feel disposed to remind ber that it is Christ, and not Paul of 
Tursus, who is her one foundation.” There is much also to be 
said for this view. On the other hand, it seems as though 
Christianity had needed from the first to be embodied in a 
system; and series of systems have succeeded one another, 
each of which has waxed old, as doth a garment. As they 
approach their end the spiritually minded ery out, as St. Paul 
cried before them : “ Who shall deliver us from the body of this 
death?” Nosystem was prohibited or prescribed by Christ. 
All systems, no doubt, belong to that heaven and that earth 
which are passing away, and make no essential part of the 
eternal Word. Nevertheless, history proves that the vital 
principle of Christianity is most active when embodied in the 
system most suited to the age, and it is by such worldly 
wisdom as that prescribed by St. Paul that evolution may be 
substituted for decay. 





MARK TWAIN, 

OME thirty-five years ago Mr. Samucl Clemens—or Mark 
Twain as it is pleasanter to call him—was deputed by 

his fellow-passengers to ask for recognition from the Royal 
Humane Society for the captain and the lifeboat crew of the 
steamer ‘ Batavia’ for saving life at sea. Quite characteristi- 
cally, he asked for no reward for himself. He was satisfied if 
he had been of any service “standing around the deck in a 
furious storm, without any umbrella, keeping an eye on things 
and seeing that they were done right, and yelling whenever a 
cheer seemed the important thing.” That was enough for 
him; but what he asked for was recognition for the captain 
and the crew from the Humane Society, who, he wrote, would 
“jin so remembering them increase the high honour and 
esteem in which the Society is held all over the civilised 
world.” Perhaps we may reapply the words to the position 
of the author at the present moment. Another “ humane 
society ” is proposing to confer a distinction upon an honoured 
personage. The University of Oxford has offered an honorary 
degree to Mark Twain, which will be conferred upon him at 
the forthcoming Commemoration, and it is certainly true that in 
honouring the great American writer Oxford honours herself. 
To the majority of her sons, perhaps, it falls to “ stand around 
the deck” and to cheer whenever a cheer seems necessary, 
while the distinguished few occupy the attention of countries 
and continents. But it is the privilege of all, as owning the 
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same motherhood, to bestow fraternal honours and compli” 
ments. Such a distinction as an honorary degree is offered in 
hearty recognition of the name, not only of a man of letters, 
but one who has set an example of upright, brave, and 
strenuous living. 

For the record of Mark Twain’s life, apart from its aspect as 
belonging to a distinguished writer, is one of fine energy, 
undaunted resolution, and the widest experience of men and 
manners. He was born seventy-one years ago, in 1835, and 
his work begins with his decision, at the not very mature 
age of thirteen, to become a printer. Besides bis printing 
work, he was engaged, according to his own account, to 
scribble on a paper belonging to his uncle, “the Weekly 
Hannibal Journal, two dollars a year in advance—five hundred 
subscribers, and they paid in cor@wood, cabbages, and un- 
marketable turnips.” A year or two later he was travelling, 
still as a journalist, picking up what work he could, and it 
was perbaps at this stage that he came in for the quaint 
adventures which he has described in that admirable little 
piece of satire, “How I Edited an Agricultural Paper.” In 
this interesting journal, it may be remembered, the temporary 
editor gave the valuable advice that “turnips should never be 
pulled, it injures them. It is much better to send a boy up 
and let him shake the tree’’; also, that “the guano is a fine 
bird, but great care is necessary in rearing it.” But these 
journalistic experiences, although they doubtless involved some 
hard knocks, and probably on occasion that lack of food which 
is salutary to the soul of a young writer, were not the hardest 
part of his schooling. It was as a pilot on the Mississippi 
River that he gained the experience which enabled him 
eventually to give the world a real book. As a pilot, indeed, 
he literally “made his name” as no other living writer has 
made it; he was casting about for a pseudonym by which to 
sign a squib he had written on the captain of his steamboat, 
and the name was suddenly called to him by a deck-bhand 
heaving the lead “mark twain.” After that, as private secre- 
tary to his brother, “Treasurer, Comptroller, Secretary of 
State, and Acting Governor in the Governor's absence” of 
Nevada Territory, seeing all that a young man could wish 
to see of Indians, highwaymen of the Rocky Mountains, 
Mormons, and silver-miners ; later, again, as professed 
journalist, author, and successful lecturer; later still, when 
his reputation as writer and humourist had spread through 
the English-speaking inhabitants of five continents, compelled 
through the failure of a publishing firm to work as hard as 
ever to rehabilitate his fortunes,—in all these changes and 
chances preserving the same courage, independence, and 
health of vision, he has earned the title of a good deal more 
than a man of letters; he has been a man of action. ‘“Com- 
pelled” to work, indeed, is hardly the right word to use in 
reference to his position when the publishing firm with whom 
he was connected in later years became bankrupt. He was 
sixty years old in 1896 when the firm came to grief, even as 
Scott was fifty-six when the house of Ballantyne fell seventy 
years before ; and, like Scott, he set himself at once to mend 
the shattered pieces. ‘“ Compelled” to work he was, but only 
by the vigour and bravery of his own character. 

Mark Twain will always be remembered first and foremost 
as «a humourist ; but it is only because his claims as a humourist 
are overwhelming that he has not been acclaimed as a serious 
student of character, a novelist, and a charming writer of 
whimsical historical romance. His “output” has been large 
and continuous; but if out of the many volumes filled with his 
writings we were to select as typical of his best work “Tom 
Sawyer,” “A Tramp Abroad,” and that most delightful of 
fantasies for children, “ The Prince and the Pauper,” he would 
take his stand’as the author of three books which are classical 
of their kind, and we should still be leaving out of account 
such admirable work as “ Life on the Mississippi,” ‘“ Huckle- 
berry Finn,” “The Innocents Abroad,” and the extremely 
clever and imaginative tour de force, “ A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur.” As for “'Tom Sawyer,’ Mark Twain once 
described it to a youthful journalist on whom be did not 
think he was wasting a two honrs’ interview as “all the boy 
that I have known or recollect.” But “Tom Sawyer” 
contains a good deal more than a mere study of irresponsible 
boyhood, admirably as such a study is presented, not only in the 
wild escapades of that honest and engaging scapegrace, but in 
the childish tenderness of such passages as the scribbling of 
the message, “‘ We ain't dead—we are only off being pirates,” 
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on the sycamore-bark left to console the sorrowing Aunt 
Polly. There are two or thr i > 

olly ere a 0 0 ree scenes in the book which 
grip the heart: Tom and Huck hiding in the churchyard, the 
stealthy digging of the bodysnatchers, the moon sudden) 
shining on the poor pallid thing taken from the graye, me 
Injun Joe, the half-breed, creeping with his knife round the 
doctor wrestling with his drunken “ pard”; Tom and Becky 
Thatcher with the bats flying round their heads in the depths 
of the cave, and the horror of darkness as @heir only candle 
goes out; and last, the hideous end of the half-breed, walled 
up in the cave and hacking away at the door with his broken 
bowie-knife, not because he hopes to get out, but for something 
to do. Those three scenes must always haunt any reader who 
has taken up the book as boy or man. “Tom Sawyer,” of 
course, pairs with “ Huckleberry, Fiyn.” Out of the two chief 
books of travel, it would be mpreAiflicult to select three, and 
three only, characterigtie pagsages. If tiffee are to be chosen, 
perhaps the “ Tramp Abvoft” contains them in the immortal 
Gambetta-Fourtou dyel, with the “ postage-stamp containing 
several cartridges,’ and the lamentable consequences to 
M. Gambetta’s second; Mark Twain’s search in the dark for 
his odd slipper, during which the pedometer marked forty-seven 
miles ; and, of course, the wonderful ascent of the Riffelberg, 
with the mule that ate the nitro-glycerine, the paregoricking of 
the corps of guides, the boiling of the thermometer, and the 
descent by the glacier. It is all, surely, the most admirable 
fun and light-heartedness. But fun, light-heartedness, and an 
unrivalled sense of humour are by no means Mark Twain's 
only, nor even, perhaps, his most commanding, characteristics, 
He bas a peculiar power of presenting pathetic situations 
without “slush,” as could be proved by a dozen charming 
scenes from that daintiest of children’s stories, “The Prince 
and the Pauper.” But he is, above all, the fearless upholder 
of all that is clean, noble, straightforward, innocent, and 
manly. If there is a certain meaning to the phrase “ American 
journalism ” which is distasteful to Englishmen, Mark Twain, 
of American writers, stands for all that Englishmen like best, 
He has his extravagances; some of his public, indeed, would 
insist on them. But if he is a jester, be jests with the mirth 
of the happiest of Puritans; he has read much of English 
knighthood, and translated the best of it into his living pages; 
and he bas assuredly already won a high degree in letters 
in having added more than any writer since Dickens to the 
gaiety of the Empire of the English language. 





SONGS FOR SOLDIERS. 
A FEW weeks ago we published a notice of a pamphlet by 
Surgeon-General Evatt called “ Our Songless Army,” 
in which he insisted on the moral, social, and hygienic results 
of organised singing. Certainly the Army would be all the 
better for a good song-book; the songs would be a link of 
comradeship, they would be an excellent pastime, and they 
would inspirit the whole camp and ease and quicken the 
marches. Nearly all the most distinguished officers in the 
Army can be named as supporters in principle of schemes for 
more regular singing. Apart from the difficulty of organising 
and instructing choruses, however, the chief problem is to get 
a good song-book. We can hardly expecta soldiers’ anthology 
as irreproachable as “ ‘The Golden Treasury” to be produced 
all at once; we cannot even expect one which will give such 
qualified satisfaction as “ Hymns Ancient and Modern.” Still, 
the thing can be done. The Harrow school-songs hit off the 
spirit and temper of those for whom they were written with 
complete success in conditions which were at least as difficult 
as those a compiler of soldiers’ songs would have to meet. 
The Navy was recently given a song-book which is inadequate. 
We await an Army song-book, but meanwhile we have to 
welcome a little collection called “ Soldiers’ Marching Songs,” 
published at a penny by the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society for sale to soldiers only. In criticising it we desire 
not to underrate the very great difficulties the anonymous 

compiler had to meet in his pioneering work. 
Surgeon-General Evatt laid it down that “only the very 
best songs should be put before the soldier.” The collection 
before us violates the principle, though we are far from 
condemning it on that account. It would hardly be unfair to 
say that it puts a few of the very worst songs before the 
soldier. But after all, there can be no compulsion about 
singing in the Army; if the men are to burst forth like 
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nightingales in full-throated ease, they must enjoy the songs 
they sing, and they would certainly be “put off” by band- 
masters and enthusiastic Majors who imposed a classical 
severity upon their performances. One test, therefore, must 
be whether the songs will be popular. The intention of the 
compiler of the present collection, us his title tells us, is to 
provide marching-songs. Some of the songs, however, go to 
tunes to which it would be quite impossible to march. “Camp 
Songs” woul have been a more accurate title, or just 
“Soldiers’ Songs.” The complete compiler of the future will 
have to keep the standard as high as he can without offending 
the simple susceptibility of the private soldier to music-hall 
sentiment. If we were asked to state two principles for the 
guidance of a compiler who wished to make, we will not say 
a good song-book, but a book that soldiers would like, we 
should submit these: (1) that sentiment, particularly mawkish 
sentiment, is infinitely preferred to humour; and (2) that 
soldiers do not want to sing about deeds which they will 
perform for their King and country, however willing they 
may be to perform them. One might suppose that a good 
rollicking song would be appreciated. A good rollicking tune, 
it is true, can carry very dull words to triumph, particularly 
during a march; but a whining, drawling tune is always the 
piece de résistance at a “sing-song” in camp, and if the 
words are as melancholy as the music the popularity of the 
song is assured. Probably the song which had the greatest 
vogue during the South African War was the lugubrious 
“Mother.” By an accident, or perhaps owing to some 
characteristic which distinguishes American from British 
soldiers, the most popular song in the American Army during 
the Spanish-American War was not by any means a melancholy 
ditty, but the rattling song which tells of “A Hot Time in 
the Old Town To-night.” It was related of a soldier from the 
Far West that as he lay dying in hospital be said that he 
should like to hear cnce more the national song. Some one 
suig “My Country, ’tis of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty,” but 
without avail. Next “ The Star-Spangled Banner” was tried 
—in vain. Next “ Dixie”—again in vain. Then “ Yankee 
Doodle "—still in vain. At last some one struck up the 
exhilarating staccato of the “Hot Time in the Old Town,” 
and the soldier (so runs the story) smiled and wus 
content. 

Let us consider some of the songs before us. In “ God Save 
the King ” the lines written by the late Dean Hole have been 
substituted for the “frustrate his knavish tricks ” verse :— 

“O Lord our God, arise, 

Scatter his enemies, 
Make wars to cease : 
Keep us from plague and dearth, 
Turn Thou our woes to mirth, 

And over all the earth 

Let there be peace.” 
This, of course, is unexcepticnable in sentiment; but itis not 
certain that it would not be misunderstood by the private 
soldier. A war might easily be made to cease by a rapid 
agreement on any terms with the enemy; and the mention of 
the soldier's woes—which he is already too apt to brood upon 
in the familiar practice of “ grousing”—is unfortunate in 
the circumstances. We are not saying that intense hatred 
of one’s enemy is a necessary incentive to the prosecution 
of war, but at all events it is desirable that the soldier 
should be convinced of the justice of his cause, and should 
be made familiar with the idea of enduring every kind of 
woe and thinking it worth while in his country’s cause. But 
for that Japan would never have defeated Russia. The next 
song is called “ Private Tommy Atkins,” and begins “Oh, we 
take him from the city or the plough.” It was sung, we think, 
in the musical comedy entitled 7'he Gaiety Girl. This is a 
flattering apostrophe addressed to the soldier, and is not, 
therefore, a song for the soldier himself to sing. Moreover, 
the title “Tommy Atkins,” derived from the old Drill Book, is 
used considerably more by civilians than by Army officers, 
and is almost never used by the men of themselves. Probably 
no soldier will want to sing “ Maisie” when it has ceased to 
be the fashion, and is judged not as a craze but as music and 
sense. “ When Johnny Comes Marching Home” has tradi- 
tions, and so have “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and, in a 
greater degree, “The British Grenadiers,” all of which are 
included in the collection. ‘ Widdecombe Fair” answers to 
Surgeon-General Evatt’s demand for county songs. It will 
be sung, of course, by the Devonshire Regiment. This, and 





“The Bells of Aberdovey,” “Bonnie Dundee,” “The Harp 
that Once through Tara’s Halls,” “Men of Harlech,” “Scots 
Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled,” and “ Will Ye No Come Back 
Again ?” are the only songs in the collection which will be of 
any service to a local or territorial conception of the Army. 
We are glad to see some negro songs included: “ Dar’s One 
More Ribber for to Cross,” “I’se Gwine Back to Dixie,” the 
“Camptown Races,” and “The Old Folks at Home,” songs 
which have been sung in all circumstances in every corner of the 
globe. “ Dixie” has been established ever since the Civil War 
in America as one of the national songs of the Southern States, 
and when it was being played by “ Federal” bands during the 
campaign against Spain in 1898 it was said that the title of 
the “ United States” had become again a reality, that the 
“ Confederates ” or “ rebels” no longer existed. It is a slash- 
ing tune which makes the blood flow quicker, as so many 
American songs of the Civil War did, and we hope that the 
publication of this little book will do something to make it 
popular in the British Army. As for “The Old Folks at 
Home,” which begins “ Way down upon de Swanee Ribber,” 
the present writer remembers hearing a very distinguished 
scholar of Cambridge say that he considered it one of the 
most moving songs in the world. If it appealed in that way 
to a cultivated mind, it would be superfluous to analyse its 
merits as a composition for camp uses. Other songs taken 
from that remarkable period of military-song making in 
America, the early “sixties,” are “ Marching through Georgia ” 
and “Glory! Glory! Hallelujah.” The latter is better known 
as “John Brown's Body.” Besides these well-known words, we 
should like to see included the resonant and impressive verses 
put to the tune by the late Mrs. Julia Ward Howe under the 
title of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” They begin: 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord,” 
and are already well known in England. But if American 
songs may be included, we would go further and put to music 
Australian and Canadian songs,—such, for instance, as the 
beautiful “ Canadian Boat Song” :— 
. “ From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas, 
Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 

In the song called “A Way We Have inthe Army” we 
read :— 

“Though we are keen on sport and games, playing with heart 
and soul O! 

Still we remember Life has aims nobler than Bridge or Polo.” 
We cannot imagine a private soldier making this renunciation 
with any sense of its reality. This, of course, is an officers’ 
song. If songs distinctively written for or about officers are 
to be admitted, no collection ought to omit “The Long, Long 
Indian Day,” which is known from the first word to the last 
in every camp in India, and goes to the tune of a famous and 
familiar German Volkslied. We quote a verse from memory. 
The song could not be included in a collection if taken aw 
grand sérieux, but it is a reasonable example of our assertion 
that the soldier does not care to sing of his glories :— 

“The long, long Indian day 

We slowly pass away, 

Longing to see the day 

When we shall sail away 

To England, Home, and Beauty. 

There is no rest at night, 

‘The cursed mosquitoes bite 

Around me droning 

While L lie groaning.” 
“ Annie Laurie” has many claims to admission, and is a first- 
rate marching-tune. We notice nothing by Mr. Kipling in 
the collection, and nothing by Mr. Newbolt. These omissions 
are serious. We do not suppose that either of these writers 
would refuse leave for their songs to be reproduced for the 
special use of the Army. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





MR. REDMOND’S SURPRISE PARTY. 

(To rue Eorror or Tue “Segcraror.”j 
Sir,—Opinion in Ireland was 4 good deal divided about the 
fate of Mr. Birrell’s Bill when it was submitted to the Con- 
vention in Dublin. Men of strong and vigorous opinions, like 
the Sinn Fein Party in the Dublin Corporation, made up their 
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minds at once. The Bill was to be rejected. The very 
proposal of such a Bill was an insult to the Irish people. Men 
in independent positions, like Cardinal Logue and Bishop 
O’Dwyer of Limerick, condemned the Bill. Mr. Healy, in 
whom the instinct of a wrecker is strong, poured scorn of a 
particularly withering kind on the Bill and the party which 
was prepared to consider it. But men of strong convictions 
and men of independent position, rare everywhere, are very 
rare in Ireland. Also, fortunately or unfortunately, there is 
only one member of Mr. Timothy Healy’s party. Most of the 
Irish Nationalists were uncertain how they ought to treat the 
Bill. Most of the various bodies which sent delegates to the 
Convention decid ed that it would be Letter to see what the 
Convention thought before thinking themselves. 

Mr. Redmond is an able man, a master of tactics, and very 
persuasive as a speaker. It was possible, in many people's 
opinion it was probable, that he would be able to persuade the 
Convention to accept the Bill in spite of the Bishops on the 
one side and the Sinn Fein people on the other. Therefore 
the ordinary delegate, the chosen representative of a Board 
of Guardians or an Urban District Council, was unwilling to 
commit himself beforehand. It is very unpleasant, unless one 
happens to be a hero soul, to form one of a minority. There- 
fore, also, people who were not Nationalists, and so were in a 
sense outsiders, were in a position to make bets on the result 
of the Convention. The odds on Monday morning were 
slightly in favour of the Convention accepting the Bill. 
Delegates travelling north or south or east in trains which 
converged on Dublin discussed the Bill and the probable 
action of the Convention. On Monday afternoon it was still 
possible for good Nationalists to discuss the Bill. On Tuesday 
afternoon no discussion was possible. The Convention 
unanimously rejected the Bill. 

For Mr. Redmond had a surprise for the delegates when 
they arrived in the Round Room beside the Mansion House,— 
a chamber originally erected that George IV. might dine in 
spacious comfort. But few thoughts were of George IV., or 
of the wonderful coats-of-arms of the city’s bygone Lord 
Mayors which adorn the walls, reflecting credit on the 
ingenuity of* Ulster King-at-Arms. There on the agenda- 
paper stood a notice of motion in the name of Mr. John 
Redmond. It condemned the Bill, rejected it, cast it back 
into the teeth of Mr. Birrell; indeed, poured utter scorn upon 
the Bill. 3 

Mr. Redmond proposed his motion in a speech which he 
seemed to dislike making, and which the delegates received 
without enthusiasm. The speech was, in fact, an apologia for 
Mr. Redmond’s policy, and for the Parliamentary tactics of 
the party. It was a very able speech, and a perfectly straight- 
forward one. It was plain that Mr. Redmond thoroughly 
understood the position and mind of the Liberal Government. 
It was plain that he believed that it was only by accepting a 
little that he would get anything at all. It was plain, also, 
that he had somehow lost touch with Ireland ; that he had not 
understood until the very last moment the strength of the 
forces in Ireland which were opposed to compromise. The 
majority of those to whom Mr. Redmond spoke knew nothing 
of the game of party politics as it is played at Westminster, 
and cared very little about what appeared possible or impos- 
sible to the Liberal Cabinet. The speech was listened to coldly 
at first. After a time the buzz of conversation made it 
difficult to hear Mr. Redmond at all. Only when he reached 
the end of his speech and spoke of rejecting the Bill was 
ihere any enthusiasm. Even to the last, even when he 
denied that any alliance existed between the Irish Party 
and the Liberals, the enthusiasm was not general nor the 
cheering loud. 

Mr. Redmond sat down. His position as the leader of the 
Irish Nationalists was shaken. The prestige of his party was 
injured. The next three speeches did nothing to restore the 
tone of the Convention. Mr. A. J. Kettle seconded the 
motion which rejected the Bill. He is a veteran Nationalist, 
and a man who bears a high character for consistency and 
courage. He had declared himself from the very first opposed 
to the Bill. He was listened to, but he excited no enthusiasm. 
A delegate from the United Irish League of Boston followed 
him with a speech full of catchwords and old party cries,—a 
speech which on another occasion might have done very well, 
but which failed to catch the flagging attention of the 
meeting. Then came the Rev. Father Humphreys, a priest 








well known for his uncompromising advocacy of the elerial 
control of the schools. He objected to the clause in the Bill 
which established a Department of Education under the control 
of the new Council. The meeting woke up to protest angrily 
against Father Humphreys’s strong language. Mr. Redmond 
ruled the discussion of particular clauses of the Bill out of 
order, and Father Humphreys, after a protest, gave way. The 
incident was significant. Apparently the doctrine that lay 
management of the schools “lets the Devil in” was not popular 
with the Convention. 

After Father Humphreys came Mr. Devlin, M.P. He made 
a brilliant speech, and was cheered again and again by the 
audience. After a protest against the “sectarianism” of 
Father Humphreys, he proclaimed in periods of real eloquence 
the reliance of the Irish Party on Irish democracy. He quoted 
with approval Mr. Sloan's condemnation of the Bill, and—ay 
odd and suggestive fact—the crowded meeting of Nationalists 
cheered the Orangeman because they understood that he wag 
au genuine democrat. The spirit which fired Mr. Deylin’s 
speech was unmistakable. He was absolutely sincere in hig 
belief in his party, and full of hope for the future. But his 
hope lay in the religious tolerance and brotherly forgetfulness 
of minor differences which ought to animate a great democracy, 
The old narrowness which made Irish Nationalism practically 
identical with Irish Roman Catholicism is no part of Mr, 
Devlin’s creed. Apparently most of the audience were in full 
sympathy with him. 

Another outstanding feature of the debate—if that can be 
called a debate where all the speaking is on one side—was the 
admission that the Irish Parliamentary Party has been losing 
ground in Ireland. Mr. Redmond made the admission. Mr. 
Devlin made it. Every speaker who did anything more than 
speak large familiar words made it. It was made plainly in a 
resolution passed after the Bill was condemned. ‘The resolu- 
tion mentioned “the present apathy and indifference which 
exists among our people,” “the seriousness of the situation,” 
and emphasised the absolute necessity of supporting the 
United Irish League. No intelligent man who knows Ireland 
to-day can doubt that the fears of the Parliamentary leaders 
are well founded. What is the future to bring forth? There 
are those who think that the power of the politicians and the 
United Trish League is decaying, that it will crumble, as such 
powers do cecasionally, with startling rapidity. It is too soon 
to be certain about this. But two or three things seem clear, 
First, Nationalism, the spirit which impels men to muke 
sacrifices for their country and for what they believe to be her 
good, is not dead in Ireland. This was obvious in the Convention 
itself. It was much more obvious outside it; in the debates of 
certain local bodies on the Bill and in the articles of independent 
papers. Next, agrarian agitation, the land hunger of the 
tenant-farmer, cannot be relied upon for long to supply the 
driving-force of the national movement. Finton Lawlor in 
1850 suggested that the class war of tenant against landlord 
would give the enthusiasm necessary for a great movement, 
Michael Davitt, with the consent of Parnell, put the idea 
into practice. Now the enthusiasm is failing. The driving. 
force is becoming exhausted. Further, not only the best 
Irishmen, but the majority of Irishmen, are becoming tired 
of sectarian strife. There may be, there very probably will 
be, a temporary revival of agrarian trouble in connexion with 
the grazing lands in the Midlands. There may be, though 
this is far less likely, a recrudescence of religious bitterness. 
But neither land war nor bigotry is likely any more to be in 
close alliance with genuine Nationalism. 

Mr. Redmond laid down in his speech the line of his party's 
activity in the near future,—a University Bill along Mr. 
Bryce’s lines, an Evicted Tenants Bill, an amendment of the 
Land Purchase Bill. Will this programme be sufficiently 
inspiring to save the Irish Party from the decay which 
threatens it? Is there more hope for it along the line of Mr 
Devlin’s new Irish democratic movement? These are the 
questions to which the party has to find answers in the near 
future. The position is one requiring grave thought and 
fearless action. For Ireland itself, the greater Ireland which 
lies outside the ring of politicians, there is a more serious 
question still: “Is it worth while supporting the Parlia- 
mentary Party any longer? ”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of “ The Seething Pot.” 
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LETTERS TO THE 


UNREST IN INDIA. 


Epiron or Tue ‘ Sprecrator.”] 


EDITOR. 





[To THE 

Srxz.—In your article of the 11th inst. on the subject of 
vw J 

“Unrest in India” you state that— 

“Jt was always supposed that those natives who were trained 
in the science and literature of the West would become in a sense 
Western, and would honestly accept the leadership of the British 
Government as essential to the progress of civilisation in the 
vreat peninsula, for at least a long period of time. This, un- 
happily, has not proved to be the case.” 

The last statement seems to me to be too absolute, and I 
would deprecate the spread in England of any feeling that 
educated Indians are generally inappreciative of the English 
connexion. As some evidence to the contrary, I have in the 
space of one hour culled the following passages from purely 
Indian papers representing various provinces :— 

“The tide which turns the life of a nation from ages of torpor 
to a new and vigorous life may not come more than once: and 
such a tide is the overlordship of the mighty nation over us, 
whose watchword is liberty and whose heart is sound at core, 
after all is said and done.”—( Presidential Address, Kistna District 
Social Conference, June, 1904.) 

“The fundamental principle of the National Congress, loyalty 
to the British connection, must be emphasised in a practical 
manner more than at present. Speakers at the Congress should 
as religiously abstain from saying anything to wound the feelings 
of Anglo-Indians as a class, as they do from words calculated to 
wound the feelings of other Indian communities.”—(Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay, July 22nd, 1906.) 

“The King’s message of hope will exert the most wholesome 
influence among all his Indian subjects; it will strengthen their 
loyal feelings and their attachment both to the throne and the 
Empire.”—(Indian Patriot, Madras, February 13th, 1907.) 

“British rule in India will be deprived of one of its most potent 
justifications if it ceased to exercise an unifying influence on the 
heterogeneous peoples of this country.”—(Indian Social Reformer, 
Bombay, November 4th, 1906.) 

I was going to stop here, though I know that a little 
systematic search would produce some passages more signifi- 
cant than the above; but on opening the papers received by 
the last mail I find the following ready to band without any 
search :— 

“We do not see the least probability of an alternative Govern- 
ment, one half as just, tolerant and liberal as is the British 
Government of India.”—(Indian Social Reformer, April 28th, 
1907.) 

“The extremists may bring the heavens down by their per- 
fervid orations about Swaraj, but can any of them lay his hand 
to his heart and say that, physically, morally and mentally, he 
is fit to be entrusted with the responsibility of governing the 
country? Has it occurred to them what would be the fate of 
India, if the British were to leave the country? Why, the 
Swarajists will be the first to tear each other.”—(Indian Mirror, 
Caleutta, April, 1907.) 

And another paper thus expresses its opinion of the 
school” which is so adverse to everything European :— 


“ 


new 


“Their forte seems to be abuse, vilification, impertinence and 
superlative silliness.”—(Indu Prakash, Bombay, April, 1907.) 
And a fortnight earlier the Indian Nation of Caleutta 
observed that this school had nothing to distinguish it but 
“seurrility in the Press and factiousness in meetings.” And 
the Hindu Patriot of Madras said its attitude was “simply 
disgusting.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. C. WHITWORTH. 

Crowhurst, College Road, Upper Norwood. 

MOHAMMEDAN LAW IN INDIA. 
(To tue Epitror or tue “ Specrator.” | 
Sir,—Your “ impression that under Indian legal practice any 
question not settled by the Codes, or by special statute, is 
decided by Mohammedan law” (Spectator, May 18th) is hardly 
accurate. And it would be better to say that, in the absence 
of statutory direction, the rule of decision followed by the 
Courts of British India in certain questions, such as succession, 
inheritance, marriage, and religious usages or institutions, is 
generally the Hindu law where the parties are Hindus, an® 
the Mohammedan law where the parties are Mohammedans ; 
and in other questions is equity and good conscience. It is 
true that, on grounds of equity, Mobammedan law is some- 
times applied to the solution of the latter class of questions ; but 
the same may be said of Hindu or English law, the application of 
Mohammedan law to questions not determined by statute being 
neither exclusive, as you seem to suppose, nor even predomi- 
nant. The claim, therefore, that Mohammedan law is “the 





common law of the entire peninsula” is clearly inadmissible 
I thought, however, that by the words last quoted, which, as 
you say, “ have perhaps too broad a meaning,” you might be 
referring to those modifications of the customary law of India 
which have been attributed to the introduction of Moham- 
medan law, such as pre-emption, which, originally a custom of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs, then incorporated into Mohammedan 
law, and thus imported into India, now prevails to a consider- 
able extent among non-Mohammedans, and, though judicially 
stigmatised as “inconvenient and sometimes oppressive,” has 
succeeded in obtaining some local and particular statutory 
recognition. And by asking “in what matters Mohammedan 
law is the common law of all India” I hoped to elicit from 
you and your correspondents, whose experience extends over 
the whole country, some valuable information on this interest- 
ing subject.—I am, Sir, &c., M. S. H. 
THE RESERVE OF RIFLES. 

[To Tur Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—Important as it is that we should have a reserve of all 
munitions of war, it is of even greater moment that we 
should have the means to provide them in the future. It is 
a proved fact that the firearms industry of Great Britain is 
declining; another, that weapons of war are being manu- 
factured abroad in ever increasing quantities. In the whole 
British Empire there is now only one firm manufacturing 
revolvers. In “ The Causes of Decay in a British Industry,” 
which treats of the gun trade, the authors call attention to the 
dangers which will accrue when the firearms industry dis- 
appears here, and contend that fifty years hence the British 
Government factories will not be able to make the weapons 
the best armies will require, because there will be no centre 
of the industry existing in the country. The latest perfected 
mechanisms of modern weapons of precision were neither 
invented in England, nor are they produced here.—I am, 
Sir, &c., TRIGGER. 





“SWASHBUCKLING.” 
(To tue Epiror oF tue 
Srr,—I thank you for so courteously accepting my criticism 
in your last issue of this false formation, and for the inter- 
esting analogies brought forward in your article. Although 
the French téte, as you note, is certainly from the Latin testa, an 
earthen vessel, it is more than doubtful whether “ mug” in the 
sense of face is a parallel. This word has nothing to do with 
the name of the drinking-vessel so called, but has come to us 
from the Gypsies, who call the face mic (or mak’h, according 
to Paspati), which is near akin to Hindustani mukh, the face, 
and more remotely to Sanskrit mukha, the face. But there 
are plenty of other analogues, such as Ger. Kopf, cousin to our 
“cup ” (It. coppa), just as Icel. Kollr, head, is another form of 
Kolla, pot. Indeed, Sansk. Karpara, Greek chutrion, It. coppa, 
our “pate” and “mazzard,” all used for the head, meant origin- 
ally a eup, bowl, or other vessel of contents. The same 
account is to be given of “skull,” which is identical with the 
old Scottish skull (Icel. skal), a bowl.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Woodford. A. SmyTHE PALMER. 


“Spectator.” ] 


[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’| 

Srr,—lIn reference to the verb “butcher,” mentioned in an 
editorial note to a letter on “ Swashbuckling” in the Spectator 
of May 18th, it may be of some interest to, note that the verb 
“butch "=to carry on the trade of a butcher, to slaughter, 
is still in use in the English dialects (see Professor Wright's 
“English Dialect Dictionary,” Vol. I, s.v.“ Butch”). It is 
given there as in use in Scotland (with a quotation from 
Burns), in the Northern Counties of England, and in Somerset- 
shire and Devon.—I am, Sir, &e., a ae A 





WORD-COINING AND SLANG. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.” 
Srr,—In your article “ Word-Coining and Slang” in last 
week's Spectator you speak of the expression “to fire out” as 
if it were American. But I do not think it is. You will find 
Shakespeare using it very seriously in Sonnet CXLIV., 
“Two loves I have,” &c., as thus :— 
“ Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


It seems as if the verb must mean “to expel forcibly, as from 
a gun”; but would Shakespeare have applied such a metapbor 
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to a contest between a celestial and an infernal being? Iam 
rather surprised that your article contains no reference to the 
rhyming slang of the East End, that ingenious and amusing 
argot in which “Charlie Prescott” stands for one article of 
dress, and “round the ‘ouses” for another. It cannot be 
called a literary language, but I have read some verses not 
without merit, which begin :— 
* As I sat by the side of the Anna Maria, 
Warming my plates of meat, 
I heard a knock at the Rory O’More 


That made my raspberry beat.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. Fintay Knieur. 


Badminton Club, 100 Piccadilly, W. 





“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
{To Tae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Our late sergeant-instructor of gymnastics is still 
unemployed. My letter which you kindly published on the 
4th inst. has failed to elicit even a single reply. In that letter I 
fully stated Sergeant Martin’s quite exceptional qualifications, 
moral and professional, for a gymnastic instructorship in a 
school or institution. The temporary employment which 
Sergeant Martin obtained, shortly after the Company was 
disbanded, ceased some weeks ago; he is now earning only 
five shillings per week—for one day’s work—and is conse- 
quently in distress. He would gladly accept any kind of 
employment, pending a really suitable situation. He is an 
exceedingly willing man who can be implicitly trusted to do 
his best.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 


THE 





PAMPHLETS ON THE CONGO QUESTION. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “Specrator.” | 

Sir,—I should be greatly obliged if you could find it possible to 
publish these few lines. For the information of the increasing 
number of those who are interested in the Congo question, I beg 
to state that the following pamphlets can be obtained by apply- 
ing to the under-noted address :—“The Tragedy of the Congo: 
an Appeal to Parliament”; explaining the essentials of the 
system of misrule set up on the Congo, and its inevitable results. 
(Price 2d.) “Recent Evidence (Unofficial) from the Congo” ; 
giving the narrative of Mr. J. McLaren and the Rev. John 

/hitehead, also the latest Italian, Swedish, and Belgian testimony. 
(Price 2d.) “ More Official Evidence from the Congo”; contain- 
ing the Reports of Consul Nightingale and Vice-Consuls Michell 
and Armstrong (as per White-book) dissected and annotated. 
(Price 1d.) “The Great Congo Iniquity ” (Third Edition), by 
Harold Spender. (Price 1d.) Shorter pamphlets entitled “The 
Congo Crime,” “An Appeal to the British Public,” and “ Facts 
about the Congo” will be sent gratis upon receipt of three 
halfpenny stamps. The April issue of the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion’s organ, containing an account of the proceedings com- 
memorating the third anniversary of the Association’s existence, 
can still be procured, price one shilling, post-free.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Oldhall Street, Liverpool. E. D. Moret. 





MEMORIAL TO THE FOUNDER OF THE ART FOR 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—A number of the friends and colleagues of the late Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Christie are joining together to commemorate 
her work in connexion with the Art for Schools Association, 
which, with the sympathy of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. G. F. Watts, she 
founded in 1883. It was her strong desire to make the best 
pictures more familiar to the children in public elementary and 
secondary schools éhan was ordinarily the case a quarter of a 
century ago. She was one of the pioneers of a great change in 
public opinion in regard to the value of pictures as a means of 
educational influence. She always upheld the view that, so far as 
might be possible, the children from the poorest homes should be 
brought into contact with the work of the greatest painters, and 
not be thought capable of appreciating only what is second-rate. 
She believed that pictures, wisely chosen and sparingly displayed, 
refined the taste of many children, and in some cases coloured 
their ideals of life. As one memorial of her life’s work, it is 
intended to present to each of a number of schools in the poorer 
districts of London and other large cities a series of pictures, the 
frames of which will bear an inscription recording her name and 
her work. As many of her friends who may wish to join in the 
memorial will otherwise not hear of it, we venture to ask you to 
give publicity to this letter. Subscriptions, however small, sent 
for the M. E. Christie Memorial Fund will be gratefully received 
by the hon. secretary, Miss M. Lyttelton, Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, ‘Tavistock Place, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 

M. E. Sapter, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Lionet G. Rosrnson, Hon. Treasurer. 

Marearet Lytrevron, 


2 . 
Lavrexce Briyyon, .) Hon. Secretaries. 





-downsitting and 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
[To rug Eprror oF THE “ SPBOrAToOR.”} 
S1r,—Will you allow mein your correspondence columns to thank 
the unknown benefactor who sends me every week a copy of th 
Spectator ? I can assure the kind person, whoever he may be thet 
it is very much appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 7 
Frep. W. Campioy, 
Brotherhood of the Good Shepherd, Dubbo, N.S.W. 








POETRY. 
edna 
A MEMORY. 
Tuts is just the weather, a wet May and blowing, 
All the shining, shimmering leaves tossing low and high, 
When my father used to say: “’T will be the great mowing! 
God’s weather’s good weather, be it wet or dry.” " 


Blue were his eyes and his cheeks were so ruddy, 
He was out in all weathers, up and down the farm; 
With the pleasant smile and the word for a wet body : 
“Sure the weather's God's weather. Who can take the 
harm ?” 
With a happy word he'd silence all repining, 
While the hay lay wet in field and the cattle died, 
When the rain rained every day and no sun was shining: 
“ Ah, well, God is good,” he'd say, even while he sighed. 


In the parched summer with tue corn not worth saving, 
Every field Lare as your hand, and the beasts to feed, 

Still he kept his heart up, when other folk were raving : 
“God will send the fodder; *tis He that knows the need.” 


A wet May, a wild May; he used to rise up cheery 
In the grey of the morning for market and for fair. 
Now he sleeps the whole year long, though days be bright, be 
dreary, 
In God’s weather that’s good weather he sleeps without a 
cure. 
Now ’tis just the weather, a wild May and weeping, 
How the blackbird sang and sang ‘mid the tossing leaves! 
When my father used to say: “Twill be the great reaping, 
God send fine weather to carry home the sheaves!” 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 








MUSIC. 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 

THE late Lord Bowen, in an address delivered before the 
Working Men's College in 1893, illustrated the uncritical 
spirit of the age in an often-quoted passage in which he 
observed that “we pursue successful men and women to their 
uprising: we enjoy descriptions of their 
household furniture... ... We write long biographies of 
nobody, and we celebrate the centenaries of nothing.” Lord 
Bowen's criticism is certainly not less needed now than when 
it was uttered fourteen years ago, and there are few subjects 
in regard to which it is more appropriate than the worship of 
popular singers and actors. Happily, there are bright excep- 
tions, and the recent celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mr. Charles Santley’s entrance on the calling which he still 
adorns was very far from being an exercise in unnecessary 
laudation. Indeed, to put it in this negative way is a 
niggardly and churlish expression of the truth. Here, for a 
wonder, was a public tribute to a “servant of the public” 
which did not exceed the merits of the recipient. The 
occasion was well chosen, and the interest of the celebration 
was enhanced by the fact that the central figure was not 
merely a passive spectator, but an active participant in the 
concert organised in his honour. 

Popularity in the world of music is not synonymous with 
the possession of the highest artistic qualities. The agreeable 
feature about Mr. Santley'’s popularity is that it is entirely 
due to causes which redound to his credit. If we were asked 
what was the quality in Mr. Santley’s singing which more 
than anything else had endeared him to the British public, we 
should be inclined to say that it was manliness. Neither in 
dress nor in appearance nor in manner was there ever anything 
about him that savoured of affectation or effeminacy. He 
never relied on the “capillary attraction” of the pianist; 
indeed, you could never have told from his bearing that he 
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was a musician at all. He was simply contented to look like 
an ordinary, unaffected, burly Englishman, with a certain 
noli me tangere air about him, as of one who would stand no 
nonsense and would be a good man in a tight place. Mr. 
Santley, in short, never experienced the temptation, which bas 
assailed so many of his colleagues, “to belong to other 
nations ” either in name or deportment. He just remained an 
Englishman all through, and we have no doubt that his good 
sense and sincerity in this regard have contributed not a little 
to his popularity. We do not wish to imply that he stood 
alone in this patriotic resolve, but that he embodied the best 
national qualities more thoroughly and successfully than any 
of his contemporaries. But if Mr. Santley stood for four- 
square British manliness, his solidity was tempered and 
inspired by fire, energy, élan. “ The roast beef of Old 
England” occasionally enters rather too deeply into the soul 
of British singers, but the last thing that could be said of 
Mr. Santley was that he was stolid or beefy. Admirable in 
music which called for a passionate or pathetic intensity— 
witness his singing of “Is not His Word Like a Fire?” and 
“It is Enough” in 2lijah—he was equally successful in 
expressing the spirit of comedy or genial humour. How 
delightfully he used to sing “'Time was when Love and I 
were Acquainted”; how incomparable he was (and is) in 
“O Ruddier than the Cherry,” in “The Leather Bottel,” 
“Simon the Cellarer,” and “Father O'Flynn”! The last- 
named song, it may be added, reminds us of the fact that 
Mr. Santley is about the only English singer who can sing an 
Irish song without offending Hibernian susceptibilities by 
parodying or misrepresenting the brogue. 

But the qualities which we have mentioned, admirable and 
valuable though they were as legitimately appealing to the 
sympathies of the public, were greatly reinforced by his more 
purely musical equipment. The weakest point in most British 
singers and players is their sense of rhythm. Now in Mr. 
Santley the sense of rhythm was exceptionally fine and sensi- 
tive, and lent a peculiar magic to his singing. This was shown 
not only in songs of an essentially rhythmic character—e.g., 
“O Ruddier than the Cherry”—but in bis declamation, his 
delivery of recitative, and his realisation of the organic 
cohesion of a musical phrase. His long and arduous 
apprenticeship in the best Italian school of bel canto, 
alike as a student under Nava and as an operatic singer 
on the boards both in Italy and in England, gave him a 
complete control of the bravura as well as the cantabile 
styles, and his singing of florid passages and Handelian 
divisions was always delightfully clean and _ finished. 
Another great advantage that he possessed in com- 
parison with most British singers of his generation was 
his command of languages. Mr. Edward Lloyd, admirable 
singer, musician, and artist, never ventured on either French 
or German, and was rarely heard in Italian. These languages, 
80 indispensable to an interpreter of the best music, had no 
terrors for Mr. Santley, who, as we have seen, added to them a 
proficiency, so rare in the benighted Sassenach, in the Irish 
brogue. Brahms used to say of Stockhausen that he was the 
best musician of all the singers. Adapting this appreciation, 
we may safely say that Mr. Santley was the best musician 
among British male singers of his generation. His interesting 
volume of autobiographical reminiscences, published in 1892, 
is entitled “Student and Singer,’ and the claim involved in 
the title is fully justified by his career, in which he made it 
his aim, musically speaking, to realise the ambition of Solon, 
quotidie aliquid addiscentem senem fieri. 

Mr. Santley’s reminiscences are worth attentive study, not 
merely as a record of a life of honourable achievement, 
but as a revelation of a strong if somewhat prejudiced 
individuality. It is refreshing to learn that, of all the 
great singers of his time, he regards Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia and Ronconi as the Mount Everest and Aconcagua 
of the mountain-peaks of song. It will be a surprise to 
not a few readers to hear that all the triumphs which he 
won on the concert platform and as an oratorio singer 
failed to compensate him for the abandonment of the 
operatic stage. His scepticism as to the educational value of 
musical academies and colleges is more pronounced than 
convincing. In regard to his taste in music it must be 
admitted that he has shown a certain disinclination to tread 
the new paths. His repertory was large, but it had con- 
spicuous gaps. Thus, in spite of his command of German, he 





left the inexhaustible treasury of German Lieder unexplored, 
confining his attention to a few popular masterpieces. It 
cannot be maintained that he gave much encouragement tc 
native composers of high aims. In a word, while keeping wel 
abreast of sound popular taste, he did little pioneer work in 
enlarging the horizon of the average concert-goer. Yet, with all 
deductions, he has rendered signal services to the art of song. 
His methods were above reproach. His natural gifts had 
been assiduously cultivated, and were exercised with a happy 
blending of intelligence and emotional force. He always 
gave of his best; whatever he did, he did with his might. 
The late Hans von Biilow declared that a tenor was a 
disease. Mr. Santley has proved that a baritone is all the 
better for being a man. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS.* 

Tuts book has made us feel two things: first, that we should 
like to see every officer in the British Army with the wide vision 
and interest in the strategical and commercial organisation of 
the Empire which Colonel Murray displays; and secondly, 
that we should desire more evidence before accepting all the 
very definite conclusions of the author. Not many military 
writers could have made a book of this sort an even passable 
success. The facts given are nearly all well known, or, if not 
at the fingers’ ends of the ordinary reader, are at all events 
immediately available in the Statesman’s Year-Book and in 
gazetteers and encyclopaedias. But Colonel Murray does not 
tell us these simple facts about our Imperial possessions for 
the sake of repeating a traveller's information under the 
delusion that it is new. He tells us only what is essential for 
conducting a strategical argument which embraces the globe. 
He went round the world by way of Gibraltar, Malta, the Suez 
Canal, Colombo, the Straits Settlements, China, Japan, and 
Canada. He gives us here a sweeping bird’s-eye view of his 
journey, and we can recommend it as offering a very interesting 
non-technical explanation of the problems which present them- 
selves in order at each of the places visited. Lord Roberts bas 
written a preface to the book, in which he earnestly pleads for 
universal military service in Britain. We ourselves, as our 
readers know, join in that demand, for we hold it to be entirely 
distinct from conscription. The opinion of Lord Roberts 
is entitled to so much respect that we should like to be quite 
clear as to his meaning in the following passage from the 
preface :— 

“ A notable feature of the higher military organization in Japan 

is the complete separation of questions of defence from politics. 
The higher Military Council, which is the supreme council of 
imperial defence, is composed of Admirals and Generals only, to 
the exclusion of politicians. The usefulness of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, as now constituted in England, is to a large 
extent neutralized by the inclusion in its deliberations of 
politicians whose responsibility, as members of the Government 
of the day, dominates the counsels of the committee, and 
prevents the free expression of expert opinion. National 
defence in Great Britain, as in Japan, should be kept apart 
from party politics.” 
We agree that on purely strategical problems a civilian’s 
opinion may not be sound, but at some stage expert naval 
and military opinion on the defence of the Empire has to be 
fused and harmonised with the civilian opinion of the Cabinet, 
and the result is presented to Parliament by the Secretary for 
War and the First Lord of the Admiralty. That is an 
inevitable process in a democratic country. It seems to us 
that the Committee of Imperial Defence is the best available 
laboratory, so to speak, for this process. The only logical 
alternative to that or some very similar expedient is to dis- 
pense altogether with the civilian bridge between the naval 
and military experts and the taxpayer. That would mean 
that the taxpayer must put his hand respectfully in his 
pocket at the bidding of an expert who has nothing to do 
with Parliament. We do not think that Lord Roberts means 
that; but if not, we should be glad to know what plan would 
be better than the present one. Of course we accept the 
principle that national defence should be as far as humanly 
possible “above party.” 

In discussing the Suez Canal and Cape routes to the East 


* Imperial Outposts: from a Strategical and Commercial Aspect, with Special 
Reference to the Japanese Alliance, By Colonel A. M. Murray. London: John 
Murray. (12s, uet.] 
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Colonel Murray argues strongly in favour of the former as 
the better for war:— 

“Looking at this question from a strategical point of view 

only, it may be noted that Germany has no naval base in the 
Mediterranean, but has a well-equipped one in the Cameroons: 
while the French are installed at Goree as strongly as at Oran 
and Biserta. Naval opinion has ceased to ‘wobble’ on this 
question, the writer of this chapter having the best reasons for 
stating that two distinguished naval authorities—Prince Louis 
of Battenberg and Lord Charles Beresford—have, since the 
completion of the Admiralty shipbuilding programme, both 
changed the views which they formerly held, and now believe 
not only in the necessity, but in the practicability of protecting 
British commerce along the Mediterranean route during time 
of war.” 
As to the possibility of cutting a second and all-British canal 
to the Red Sea, we agree that it is almost out of the question. 
Our moral, if not our literal, obligations to France would 
make such an enterprise an unfriendly act. As it is, we must 
be content to exert pressure on the French majority in the 
administration of the canal in the old way. The administra- 
tion has been by no means unprogressive, even if it has not 
introduced reforms as quickly as Britain desired. The tariff 
is lower now than it has ever been, and there is good reason to 
hope for a still lower tariff, as well as fora further broadening 
of the canal. 

The strongest criticism in the book refers to Aden. Colonel 
Murray can discover nothing in the government of Aden but a 
lamentable policy of drift. It is true that the Bombay Presi- 
dency, to which Aden is attached, has always been inclined to 
regard this station as “an extra” in the labours of govern- 
ment. A soldier is sent there in the ordinary course of pro- 
motion to govern it. It is felt that under a safe man of 
routine, who does not conceive that he has been appointed with 
a special mission, the possibility of trouble may never become 
a reality. But we should like to know exactly how much we 
should “ bite off” before we accepted Colonel Murray’s recom- 
mendation of a forward policy among the tribes who are 
at present bribed into a peaceful acquiescence in our rule at 
Aden. The penetration of turbulent districts requires to be 
done thoroughly or not at all, as our earlier experiences in the 
Soudan proved to us. Colonel Murray sketches a bold policy, 
giving very few data, and mentioning no difficulties. But it 
is not enough to compare the enterprise of the French at 
Djibuti with our indifference at Aden. The conditions and 
motives are quite different. 

We must now give the words with which Colonel Murray 
writes of Anglo-Russian relations in Persia. Both countries 
are still negotiating with Persia, and the attitude of Russia 
towards us is a matter of the first importance. We can only 
hope that our improved relations may produce results very 
different from those described here :— 

“A stronger assertion of diplomatic pressure seems to be 
required for the protection of British commercial interests in 
Persia. The new Customs tariff which was forced on Persia by 
Russian pressure, and which came into use in 1903, has been 
carefully drawn up to favour Russian and exclude British 
imports. The results of the tariff are making themselves felt on 
British trade with Persia. During 1904 there was a decrease in 
imports from the United Kingdom amounting to £29,708, while 
there was a corresponding Russian increase amounting to £21,935. 
Owing to the 100 per cent. ad valorem duty placed on tea, there 
was a decline of 61 per cent. of tea imported iuto Bunder Abbis 
as compared with the previous year. In the face of these and 
other figures, is it not time for Great Britain to give up her 
laisser-faire policy, and assert her power by requiring a revision 
of the Customs tariff which was secretly negotiated by Russia 
when the hands of our people were full with the trouble in South 


Africa?” 
The chapter on Ceylon does justice to that excellently 
governed Crown Colony ; but the financial comparison between 
Ceylon and the self-governing Colonies is a lapse unworthy of 
Colonel Murray’s general good sense. There can be no 
comparison of any value between the conditions of life among 
Cinghalese and Australians or Canadians. When we have 
Crown Colony government applied to people who could 
govern themselves if they would, or if there were enough of 
them, we see apathy like that among the British unofficial 
class in Singapore, which Colonel Murray is himself the first 
to deplore. We must pass over his strictures on the un- 
necessarily expensive arbitration on the Singapore harbour 
works, and can only mention his warnings about the dangers 
of the “yellow peril” at Shanghai. He thinks that the 
difficulties of the self-governing European community at 
Shangbai might end if by a kind of coup d'état the present 


“ye a 
British Consul-General were set up.as. Governor. This-is 
proposal which, in our opinion, could not very well come from 
the British population, though it is notorious that the work 
of administration is chiefly British. As to the comments og 
the withdrawal of British battleships from the Far East, we 
agree that we should never make Japan, merely because she ig 
our ally, responsible for doing what we ought to do ourselves, 
But we are not quite sure whether Colonel Murray generally 
approves of Sir John Fisher's redistribution of the Fleet or 
not. In the earlier part of the book he appears to speak of jt 
with satisfaction, and yet in its present form it is impossible 
without the abandonment of several old stations. That 
abandonment no doubt caused too little questioning among 
the British people. Here is a case in point :— 

“Till recently Halifax has always been regarded as an important 
Imperial naval base, large sums of money having been expended 
from time to time to bring its fortifications and armament up to 
date. When, under Sir John Fisher’s redistribution scheme, the 
North American and West Indies squadron was reduced to fis 
cruisers, the Admiralty decided that it was no longer necessary 
to maintain two naval stations in the North Atlantic Ocean, and 
as Bermuda occupied a more central position. for general naval 
purposes than Halifax, the latter was given up. Both dockyard 
and fortifications have now been handed over to the colonial 
authorities. Since Canada has no navy, the gift was in the 
nature of a white elephant, and, failing other use, the dockyard 
establishments have been given to the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries, ‘to serve as a base for its operations in connection with 
aids to navigation.”"* The British nation certainly places more 
trust in Admiralty than War Office administration, since the 
most powerful maritime fortress and naval base on the American 
Continent has been abandoned by a stroke of the official pen 
without a single word of justification being demanded by the 
public or offered by the Government.” 

Although Colonel Murray ‘has paid special attention to 
Japan, we shall not follow his example, as his remarks mostly 
confirm information which has become rather familiar. It js 
worth while, however, to note the extraordinarily strong 
assurances which the Marquis Ito gave to him personally 
of the unalterably pacific intentions of Japan. We should 
have appreciated a great deal more information about 
Japanese rule in Korea. We must leave this interesting 
book with just one word to dissociate ourselves from the 
author's conception of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal schemes as a 
kind of strategical means of linking up the Empire. We 
desire the linking up quite as ardently as Colonel Murray, but 
here is a kind of strategy which we are competent to judge 
and in which we do not believe. 





THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE.+ 
Avstria-HunGaryY and its future is undoubtedly the most 
complicated problem of modern Europe, and moreover a 
problem which, by reason of the issues involved, threatens 
more and more to absorb the attention of the student of 
modern politics. There are many political riddles to which 
Vienna alone can supply the key, or which at any rate cannot 
be solved without her concurrence,—the future of the Slav 
race, Balkan federation, Macedonia, the Drang nach Osten, 
a Mid-European Zollverein. In these circumstances, it is 
highly unfortunate that no book exists in English which 
deals with the history of Austria-Hungary in modern times. 
Doubtless this want is largely due to the extreme difficulties 
of the task, and to the fact that a really authoritative study of 
the question would involve a knowledge of Magyar, Czech, 
and Roumanian, in addition to the Western languages. As, 
however, we fear that this ideal historian is not likely to be 
forthcoming, we must content ourselves with the work of such 
indefatigable and observant travellers as Mr. and Mrs. Colqu- 
houn, who have already proved their versatility in many foreign 
fields. Besides, as they tell us that their book is intended for 
that mysterious person the “general reader,” and not for the 
student, it would no doubt be unfair to judge it by purely 
historical standards. The system of omitting all references 
in the text has been adepted in deference to this general 
reader, and in a book of this kind there would seem to be 
little objection to the practice so long as a full and trust- 
worthy list of authorities is given somewhere. This is un- 
fortunately not the case. The list of authorities seems to us 
more meagre than “formidable,” as it is described in the 





«“* Extract from Lord Grey's speech at the opening of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, November 22, 1906.” 
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preface. Out of twenty-two books mentioned by name: 
four or five might have been omitted, and many of the 
standard books on the subject are missing,—e.g., Anton 
Springer, Horvath, Rogge, Bidermann, Eétvés, the French 
works of MM. Denis and Sayous, Herr Friedjung's 
brilliant history of Austro-Prussian rivalry, and “ Rudolf 
Gpringer’s"” publicist studies. Without expecting Mr. 
and Mrs. Colquhoun to tackle the Magyar language, we 
are surprised that they have paid so little attention to 
German, which contains most of the literature on the 
subject. The chief weakness of the book lies in the want 
of arrangement, and an unfortunate tendency to go off at a 
tangent at any moment. And yet within their self-imposed 
limits the authors could hardly avoid this. The only remedy 
lay in strictly confining themselves to an historical sketch, or 
to one of those blends of travel and political digression which 
go down so well with the modern public. Instead, they have 
tried to combine the historical, racial, and geographical sides 
of the question, and the book reflects both the advantages and 
drawbacks of this system. 

The great De&k once remarked to Beust that in ordinary 
life it often bappened that of two adversaries who were seeking 
an agreement, each thought that he had made every possible 
concession. The fact, then, that an accord could not be 
yeacbed proved that at least one of them was mistaken. 
Unbappily, such objectivity no longer exists either in Austria 
or in Hungary, and hence the prospect of a reasonable 
solution of the Ausgleich crisis is far from hopeful. The 
present volume should give the general reader a clue to the 
various points at issue ; but its attitude to the Constitutional 
question should be carefully watched. On the one hand we 
are told (p. 83) that “ Dualism dates from 1867,” and on the 
other that “ Hungary is and always has been an independent 
sovereign State” (p. 202). The confusion is due to the 
enormous difference between theory and practice. The 
Magyar mind is a strange blend of legality and romance, and 
the solemn recognition of his rights by the Monarch has often 
duped him into tolerating their infringement. From Mohdacs 
(1526) to the Pragmatic Sanction (1723), Hungarian liberties 
were violated time after time by absolutist rulers, and even 
after that date the Hapsburgs long understood the art of 
bartering the shadow for the substance. 

“The Story of Hungary” is a somewhat obscure piece of 
writing, and the facts of Hungary’s partition after Mohies do 
not emerge. In reality, Buda and the Danube plain were held 
by the Turks for a hundred and forty-five years, the nortbern 
districts from Pressburg to Kaschau by the house of Haps- 
burg, and Transylvania was ruled by Magyar Princes under the 
Sultan's suzerainty, the three “ nations” of Magyar, Saxon, and 
Szekler being recognised on an equal basis in the Parliament 
of Klausenburg. Again, the Revolution of 1848-49, which 
marks a turning-point in Hungarian history, is so slightly 
sketched that the reader would never suspect that Hungary 
was only brought to submission by an army of a hundred and 
eighty thousand Russians. “The Story of Bohemia” is 
distinctly clearer; but little or nothing is said of the history 
of the German Bohemians, who were paramount. from 1648 to 
1848; and on p. 37 we find the fanciful remark that the 
Bohemian people are not “intact,” because there are Czechs 
living under Prussian rule (about sixty thousand, we believe). 
On the same principle, Hungary is not “ intact,” because there 
are Magyar settlers in the Bukowina and Roumania. It is 
most misleading to say that “ Czech is granted equal rights 
with German in schools.” It would be fur more accurate to 
say that while the law recognises the equal rights of Czech 
and German as languages of education, in practice neither 
race tolerates the rival language in its schools. 

Later chapters give a pleasant sketch of society in the Dual 
Monarchy, and of the different characteristics of its twelve 
races; but the opening phrase of chap. 7, that the Magyars 
are “an entire and homogeneous nation,” is disproved by most 
of the rest of the book. If the authors are somewhat severe 
on the bureaucracy and police, they at least do full justice to 
the joint Army, its officers and its traditions. The chapter 
on “Some Internal Problems” contains a useful account of 
the commercial relations of Austria and Hungary, and of the 
unwise fiscal policy of the Coalition... The authors hit the nail 
on the head in the neat phrase, “Austria is an industrial 
country in esse, Hungary in posse,” and in the doubt whether 
Hungary can retain ber agricultural market while building 





up protected industries. The chapters on Pan-Germanism 
and Pan-Slavism are good, if slight. But the treatment of the 
difficult South Slav question is wholly inadequate. On p. 180 
we are told that in the settlement of the Ausgleich Croatia 
was handed back to Hungary, and remained a province of 
that kingdom. This is typical of those perplexing half-truths 
of which the book is full; there is not a word to tell us of the 
Hungaro-Croatian Ausgleich (or Nagoda) of 1868, which has 
regulated their relations ever since. Nor is it possible to 
maintain that Croatia was a Constitutional kingdom before 
the eleventh century (p. 281). We are actually told that “ the 
only essential difference between Croats and Serbs is that the 
former never fell under the Turks,” and reference is made to 
the “sympathies of Croatia for Serbo-Croat peoples in Bosnia 
and Servia” (p. 326). No one could have written this who 
realised the keen rivalry of Croat and Serb, and their utterly 
different outlook,—the former towards Rome and Paris, the 
latter towards Constantinople, Belgrade, and Moscow. The 
dreams of a Magna Croatia and a Servian Empire are 
mutually exclusive, and it is this rivalry which makes the 
eustern coast of the Adriatic a doubtful factor in the future. 
In speaking of the language, it is not made clear that all 
Croats are Roman Catholic and all Serbs Orthodox, the Cyrillic 
character being used only by the latter, the Latin by the former. 
The brief account of the Glagolitza (the old Slav ritual in use 
in certain parts of Croatia and Dalmatia, but again frowned 
upon since the deaths of Leo XIII. and Bishop Strossmayer) 
is not trustworthy, though we have no space to deal with so 
involved and burning a question. We are happy to find that 
highly interesting little people, the Slovaks, treated with such 
sympatby, though we cannot admit that they bad “no sense 
of racial grievances” until these were trumped up by party 
passion. The authors are altogether right in the view that 
“the struggling (Slovak | renascence received neither pecuniary 
aid nor sympathy from Russia.” The“ Pan-Slavism” of which 
they are so readily accused by the Magyar Chauvinists, and 
for which so many of their leaders have been, and still are, 
punished with imprisonment and heavy fines, “is nothing 
more than an attempt to resist Magyarisation” (p. 285). The 
best chapter in the book is that on “ Politics and Politicians,” 
which, without attempting to go deeply into the complicated 
internal history of the two sister-lands since 1867, gives a 
clear and fairly correct outline of the rival parties and their 
programmes. 

Among several misprints, we notice “Gritz” for Graz (p. 260), 
“Smetaud” for Smetana the composer (p. 167), “ Heynau” for 
Haynau (p. 75), “dissolve” for prorogue (p. 314), “ czardas ” for 
esirdas (p. 132). “ Bethlen Gabor” should be Gabriel Bethlen, 
the authors having forgotten that the Magyars place the 
Christian name after the surname. Wladislaw is spelt in four 
different ways, Schwarzenberg in two on the same page, even 
Wycliffe in two other ways. And if we are to have “St. Vaclav” 
(p. 53), do not let us have “St. Venceslav” on p. 83; indeed, to 
be logical, we should have “St. Istvan” for St. Stephen. On 
p. 88 the occupation of Bosnia is suid to have shut off Monte- 
negro from the port of Cattaro, though this is a geographical 
impossibility. On p. 69 we are told that the Bulgarians threw 
off the Ottoman yoke in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century! On p. 72 we are told that the Austrian Empire com- 
prises ten hereditary provinces, though elsewhere the seventeen 
are correctly given. It is entirely incorrect to say that the 
Roumanian population of Transylvania “ belongs historically 
to the kingdom of Roumania” (p. 149); and we wonder how 
the authors, with their Magyar sympathies, could have ven- 
tured on such a statement. On p. 86 we read: “ Beust retired 
in 1871 and Count Andrassy became Prime Minister.” But 
in 1871 Hohenwart was Austrian Premier, not Beust, and 
Andrissy, who was Hungarian Premier from 1867 to 1871, 
resigned that office in order to succeed Beust as Joint Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. A blunder like this shows that the author 
of chap. 5 has much too hazy an idea of Dualism to have 
written chap. 10. Finally, as a good Scotsman, Mr. 
Colquhoun should have compared Petéfi to Burns, not 
to Shakespeare or Goethe, with whom he has no more 
in common than Omar Khayyam. And it is hardly fair to 
say that Vienna has no modern drama. The great Grillparzer 
(Byron's “ devil of a name, but must be remembered”) has no 
successor, but Schnitzler and others are not unworthy to 
compete with our own Bernard Shaw. 

The occasional brief descriptions of scenery and street-life 
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show that the authors understand the art of charming 
“travel-pictures,” though why Croatia should be called “ bare 
and unbeautiful” passes our understanding. But we cannot 
pass over in silence an extraordinary reference to Vienna's 
“ disadvantages” (p. 101). These, we read, are the absence of 
a fine river and the flatness of the surrounding country! 
Evidently Mr. and Mrs. Colquhoun do not know Vienna, 
which has the most delightful (and hilly) surroundings of any 
European capital. Even a slight acquaintance with German 
light opera would have introduced them to the charming 
Wiener Wald ; and we hope that when they next visit Vienna, 
they will find their way to the Kahlenberg, the Sophienalpe 
or the Hermannskogel, or explore the beauties of the Danube 
from Vienna to Linz. Zhe Whirlpool of Europe contains the 
makings of an excellent book on Austria-Hungary, but a great 
deal of revision and further study is necessary. 





THE SLAVE STATES OF ANTIQUITY.* 

In this remarkable book Mr. Romaine Paterson has torn 
away the veil which formed the background of the ancient 
world, and he shows us, naked and undisguised, the appalling 
mass of human misery on which rested the civilisation of the 
most polished nations of antiquity. As we follow the mighty 
line of Aeschylus and the gracious dialogue of Plato, the 
urbane philosophy of Horace and the stately music of Virgil, 
it is difficult not to ignore the harsh realities that underlay 
those golden centuries. To have been a contemporary of 
Pericles or to have flourished in the Augustan age is held up 
as the summit of felicity, without thought of what was the 
motive-power of Greece and Rome. Mr. Paterson reminds us 
that behind the splendid facade of Athens the most superficial 
inquirer must discover an industrial tyranny and workshops 
full of slaves. The triumphs of Roman civilisation, her 
palaces, her amphitheatres, her roads, the thousand appanages 
which made life easy and joyous, were the work of servile 
hands, of men labouring, often literally, in chains :— 

«“ When we remember that the economic systems of all ancient 

States were organised upon the same basis, and that, in the hope 
of making that basis permanent, ceaseless activity was kept up in 
the gold mines of Egypt, in the copper mines of Cyprus and Sinai, 
in the iron, salt, and sulphur mines of Persia, in European and 
Asiatic tin, lead, and silver mines, in Caucasian naphtha pits and 
ruby miues of Bactria, in the quarries of Numidia and Greece, 
and in the vast brickfields of Rome and Babylon, we are almost 
able to descry the dim masses of chained men whose labour was 
the creative force of antiquity. Those States appear to have been 
incapable of profiting by each other’s social and economic errors. 
Each of them reproduced, even in detail, the same scheme, and 
they all died bankrupt.” 
This is Mr. Paterson’s thesis,the Nemesis of nations. He 
attributes the supineness of India beneath her perennial 
invaders, the collapse of Babylon before Cyrus, to the uni- 
versal slavery which left the bulk of the population indifferent 
to any change of master. It was not only in the Apocalyptic 
vision that Babylon the Great was typical of the Eternal 
City. The part played by Rome in the West, as Mr. Paterson 
justly points out, had long ago been played by Babylon in the 
East. The Code of Hammurabi is a strange anticipation of 
the Roman law, and the mighty Babylon which Nebuchad- 
nezzar builded sprang, like the glories of Rome, from the 
enforced and unpaid labour of enslaved communities. Her 
palaces and temples, her walls and her canals, were all the 
work of captives; the “navvy” of to-day, the free craftsman of 
mediaeval Europe, had no place in the social structure of the 
ancient world. 

But it isin Greece and Rome, nations of our own Aryan 
stock, of whose literature and laws and philosophy we are the 
heirs and transmitteys, that the dark side of antiquity is 
most minutely displayed. It is a shock to all our notions to 
conceive of Athens, the nurse of freedom, as a slave State 
pure and simple; but such was the fact :— 

“This gleaming city was one of the great slave markets of the 
ancient world. She passed special laws for the protection of 
slave dealers, upon whose prosperity part of her revenues 
depended. A tax was levied on the sale of slaves, and the 
oftener a human being changed hands the better for the State. 
Her slave merchants carried on business both wholesale and 
retail. During war they were allowed to follow the armies, and 
were afforded special facilities for purchasing prisoners and for 
importing or exporting them. Owing to her position as a naval 
power, Athens enjoyed a monopoly in this merchandise of the 





* The Nemesis of Nations: Studies in History. The Ancient World. By w. 
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human body, and her ships, laden with the human freight, kept 
a between such slave centres as Chios, Samos, Cyprus, and 
In the market a special place was reserved for the exhibition 
of the slaves; the chalk which covered their feet was the con. 
ventional sign that they had traversed the foam of the ge, 
And the most melancholy side of Greek life was the doom 
that awaited the free-born citizens of rival States who 
succumbed to bow and spear. The unwritten law that Greeks 
should never enslave Greeks broke down early in the 
Peloponnesian War. The m@hace of slavery was neyer 
absent from Greek life, and freedom was guaranteed to no 
man. Amid the captive multitude gathered from the heart 
of Asia, from the Persian Gulf, and from the coasts of the 
Black Sea might be heard all the dialects of Hellas,—Dorie, 
Aeolic, and Ionic. Nor did birth or nationality, age or sex, 
exempt the “ bodies,” as these human chattels were termed in 
the slang of the slave market, from the rough physical 
diagnosis of the intending purchaser. A slave auction in 
ancient Athens differed little from a similar function in New 
Orleans or in Richmond before the war. Simon Legree has 
his original in the slave-dealers whom Plautus has “cop. 
veyed” from the lost comedies of Diphilus and Menander. 

A horror of mechanical labour was engrained in the cultured 
Greek of the decadence. “ Any action,” we are told, “ which 
contorted the body of a freeman was condemned”; and Plato 
was at one with Aristotle in regarding labour with the hands 
as unworthy of a free citizen of Athens. There would have 
been few loiterers in the Porch or the Academy but for the 
toiling multitudes who formed the wealth of the Athenian 
man-about-town. “ War, politics, athletics, philosophy, and 
in a more restricted sense music, were the proper occupations 
of a gentleman. An unproductive minority were the spectators 
of the compulsory labour of thousands of slaves,” whose 
abundance and cheapness crushed free labour out of existence, 
The bakers, the carpenters, the shoesmiths, the spinners, were 
all in turn forced into the ranks of the unemployed. Almost 
the whole industrial activity of the State was carried on by 
the servile population, whose masters were only overseers, 
drawing incomes from the involuntary labour of those who 
were their captives :-— 

“ Athenian society was based upon a system of kidnapping and 

pressgang. If a citizen took a walk into the country he saw 
agricultural labourers working chained in the fields. If he went 
into a friend’s garden he found that the gardener was a slave and 
probably a Persian, because the Athenians, who were lovers of 
gardens, preferred the Oriental methods of horticulture which at 
that period were famous. If, again, an Athenian returned to 
Athens to call upon another friend, he was admitted by a slave 
porter.” 
And although the nobler minds among and 
philosophers stirred uneasily in the face of this daily crime 
against humanity, the Greek law was pitiless. The voluntary 
testimony of a slave was inadmissible both in civil and in 
criminal proceedings; to possess any value it had to be 
extracted by torture. Experts called Basanistae conducted 
the examination, and we have an inventory of their imple- 
ments not unworthy of the Spanish Inquisition. A slave's 
only chance of tolerable treatment Jay in his market value. 
Life was cheap enough in the field-gangs, and the ordinary 
domestics met with scant indulgence unless they were 
endowed with special accomplishments. 

But the darkest lot of the Athenian slave was in the silver 
mines of Laurion, the extreme southern promontory of 
Sunium’s grassy steep. Thence was derived the main revenue 
of Athens, apart from the tribute of the confederate islands 
earmarked for the maintenance of her fleet ; there were found 
the sinews of war, the money for her statues and her temples. 
Needless to say that the miners were slaves, farmed out by 
Athenian capitalists, of whom Nicias, the devout bero of 
Thucydides, was the most famous. They have left indelible 
traces behind them, the actual tools with which they fought 
their way through the hard rock, creating galleries as they 
went,—iron hammers, chisels with bent edges where the 
blows had been struck, shovels, pickaxes, and spades. Two 
thousand shafts have been discovered, some of these reaching 
to a depth of four hundred feet, and in the perpendicular can 
be seen the niches where the ladders once rested; other niches 
in the interminable galleries show where the workman set his 
lamp as he hewed his way along. It has been calculated that 
at least twenty thousand slaves were employed at the same 
time, shackled, in almost total darkness, in foul air and filth. 
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And it seems that the worst iniquities of our own factory 

system were perpetrated in the mines of Laurion; sometimes 
the windings and openings are so narrow that only a cbild 
could have entered them to gather the precious débris. No 
wonder that the life of a miner was short. 

It is bard not to think of Nemesis as one gazes down the 
tangled mouths of the quarries at Syracuse where the Athenian 
host perished so miserably, and from which Nicias himself 
was only saved by a death of torment. And Greece paid her 
debt to the uttermost farthing when she passed under Roman 
sway. The maid of Andros and the virgins that bore her 
company were a staple commodity of the Roman slave 
market; in Epirus alone Aemilius Paulus is said to have taken 
one hundred and fifty thousand prisoners, who were put up to 
auction and the proceeds divided among the soldiers. 

The slave system of the Greeks is dwarfed into insig- 
nificance by the huge servile Empire of Rome. From the 
earliest days of the Republic—we may say from the first 
dawnings of civilisation in Italy—slavery had been inherent in 
the soil. The Etruscan Seius, 

“ Whose eight hundred slaves 
Sicken in Ilva’s mines,” 

was no figment of Macaulay's imagination. And the pages of 
Livy, whatever their exact historical value, may at least be 
accepted as a truthful description of the steps by which the 
bourgeois became first a beggar and then aslave. The con- 
centration of land in the hands of a few capitalists, conjoined 
with a legal system which bore most cruelly upon the debtor, 
led speedily to the extinction of that class from which the armies 
of the Republic had been originaliy drawn. But the process 
of squeezing out the freeman and the farmer would have been 
impossible had it not been for the presence of a mass of slave 
labour, which destroyed all competition. The latifundia bad 
begun to ruin Italy even before Carthage was destroyed. 

Gibbon was probably misled when he declared that during 
the reign of Claudius Rome possessed throughout the whole 
of her Empire from the banks of the Euphrates to the waves 
of the Atlantic sixty million slaves. But his other calcula- 
tion, that the number of slaves in any period of Roman history 
probably balanced the number of freemen, may be more 
readily accepted. It is not the “ Decline and Fall” at which 
we wonder, but the miracle of organisation which kept Rome 
so many centuries as a going concern. More than once 
a servile or a gladiatorial war shook the Republic to its 
foundation. The“ poor blind Samson” was an ever-present 
dread to his owners, and when the Goths marched on Italy the 
memory of the ruthless toll in human flesh served to whet 
their ire. Alaric at the gates of Rome demanded as the first 
condition of capitulation the immediate surrender of all the 
barbarian slaves. 

Though Christianity helped to ameliorate the lot of the 
individual slave, it did not condemn the institution. Our 
author promises another volume, in which he hopes to treat 
the revival of slavery under altered conditions and with 

the added misery of racial and religious motive. The 
Spaniard sent the Indians to toil in the mines for the good of 
their souls; the Devon adventurers exploited the negroes 
from the coast of Guinea with the curse of Ham as their 
Scriptural warrant. The Turks and the Algerine pirates alone 
preserved a fine impartiality; Christian or True Believer 
was equally the prey of the long, snake-like galleys. Mr. 
Paterson has accomplished a very valuable piece of work in 
illustrating from the chief nations of the old world the doom 
which sooner or later overtakes the proudest civilisation that 
rests on servile labour. It was only late in the eighteenth 
century that the conscience of Europe and America was 
really awakened, and some of the most urgent problems of 
the present generation are a heritage from the African 
voyages of old John Hawkins. 





MEMORIALS OF OLD KENT.* 
WE are not at all clear in our mind as to what purpose the 
series to which this portly and weighty volume belongs is 
designed to fulfil. Each volume contains some dozen essays 
on points historical, social, and archaeological: each is the 
work of a syndicate of writers. However well done, they 
must remain merely a kind of swollen magazine, lacking the 
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unity that one patient author would give, and, to our mind, 
being far less readable than some of the county monographs 
which of late years have multiplied so freely. When a book 
has scientific thoroughness we do nct urge readableness as 
a necessary quality; but when a book, as in the present 
case, is a series of personal and superficial essays, then by its 
readableness it stands or falls. In Memorials of Old Kent 
we find much good work, but taken as a whole it is unwieldy 
and fills no void. 

For what is perhaps the most interesting paper of all, 
Canon Benham’s notes on the association of Dickens with 
the Garden of England, the title has to some extent been 
abandoned; for we suppose that originally the editors meant 
“old Kent” to mean mediaeval Kent. Dickens has been 
followed through Kent often enough before, but never more 
attractively than by the genial “Peter Lombard.” There is 
first-hand evidence in it too, to add to its importance. Here, 
for example, is Canon Benham on Muggleton :— 

“The identification of Muggleton with any town on the map I 
hold to be an impossibility. It certainly is not Maidstone, for 
the incidents of the journey will not fit. It is evident to me that 
Dickens did not mean it to be identified, though it is possible, as 
his son suggested, that he may have had Town Malling in his 
mind for a few of the details. So with Dingley Dell; it might be 
a dozen places, a typical English yeoman’s hospitable home. 
Local tradition is strong for Cobtree Hall, near Aylesford. ‘There 
are features within and without the house which correspond with 
the description. And it is even averred that a Mr. William 
Spong, who died in 1839 and was buried in Aylesford Churchyard, 
was Wardle. In Rainham Churchyard is a wooden rail over the 
grave of Job Baldwin. The local doctor once told me that this 
was the original of Sam Weller. I asked Charles Dickens the 
younger about it, and he replied that he had heard it, but he 
could not say whether it was true. Sam Weller said that ‘Job 
was the only name he knew that hadn’t got a nickname to it.’ I 
have sometimes thought that at any rate Dickens had heard that 
dictum from Job Baldwin.” 

With David Copperfield we come to Canterbury, and here 
Canon Benham makes other old or new identifications :— 

“T am not so sure about Dr. Strong’s. There is no school which 

would answer to this, and Dickens evidently meant to make it all 
vague. Some accounts say it was a house in Burgate Street. In 
my own imagination I have always identified it with the Deanery, 
and many and many a time have imagined the old doctor walking 
in the Deanery garden reading the dictionary to the enraptured 
Mr. Dick. The hotel at which the latter put up when he came 
over on his periodical visits to David was the ‘ Fountain.’ David’s 
school days at Canterbury, I need not say, have no correspondence 
with Dickens’s, though the book is in a great degree auto- 
biographical. ..... The ‘little inn’ at which Mr. Micawber 
gave his choice dinner to David is the ‘Sun’ just off Mercery 
Lane. The mean house of Uriah Heep and his mother, ‘a low, 
old-fashioned room, entered straight from the street,’ is in a lane 
on the south side of Castle Street.” 
The paper is charmingly written, and cannot be overlooked 
by any future critic of the novels. It suggests also what a 
pleasant book on the great novelist Canon Benham himself 
might write. Incidentally we quote his opinion of the mystery 
of Edwin Drood, since that has lately been much before the 
public. “T have no doubt,” he says, “ after long reflection, 
that the solution of the mystery has been found by Mr. Crouch, 
—namely, that Jasper murdered Edwin, and that Datchery 
is Helena Landless.” 

A number of Kentish castles are reviewed by Mr. Harold 
Sands, Mr. Ditchfield reserving for himself Hever. His picture 
of Anne Boleyn is a pretty one, but we doubt if the castle ever 
“echoed to anxious whisperings” when she was ill. Of Mr. 
Astor's renovation of this castle and transformation of it and 
its grounds Mr. Ditchfield has something to say. Few attempts 
to recapture the past have been so drastic, involving an immense 
outlay, the continuous employment of many hundred men for 
some years, the diversion of the road, the making of a new 
bridge (a very beautiful one) and a lake of fifty acres, and so 
forth. Under the walls of the castle has now sprung up a 
Tudor village of many houses all under one roof. Everything 
has in fact been. done that money and ingenuity could do to 
recreate the sixteenth century ; but not so successfully, let us 
hope, as to induce the ghost of Henry VIII. to haunt it. 

The paper on “ Romney Marsh in the Days of Smuggling,” 
by the other editor, is slight, and might well have gone 
farther. The inland smuggling-houses of Kent deserve 
attention: the lonely farms, with enormous _ secret 
cellarage, where the “run” goods were hidden on their 
way to the London market. Just at the present time, with 
Puck of Pook’s Hill in our heads, we have but one thought in 
connexion with Romney Marsh—the flitting of the fairies 
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from Dymchurch—and this, perhaps, makes us a little unfair 
to Mr. Clinch’s article. For the rest, the book has a good 
paper on “ Historic Kent,” by Mr. Ditchfield ; “St. Augustine’s 
Abbey at Canterbury,” by Mr. Sebastian Evans; “ Mediaeval 
Rood-Lofts and Screens,” by Mr. Aymer Vallance; and 
“ Refugee Industries in Kent,” by Mr. 8. W. Kershaw. The 
name of Philip Sidney as the author of the description of 
Penshurst gives one a pleasurable thrill, which is not, however, 
justified. 





NOVELS. 
THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE.* 

Mr. Howe tts is always welcome in whatever guise his 
message comes, and a special interest attaches to his new 
romance, since it exhibits bis distinguished talent in an 
unfamiliar light. It would be an overstatement to say that he 
has hitherto entirely abstained from social satire; but if our 
memory serves us right, his method so far has been negative. He 
has not directly assailed the excrescences of modern civilisa- 
tion or pilloried the types that he regards as dangerous or 
objectionable. He is, as a rule, much more concerned with the 
portrayal of unostentatious and unobtrusive goodness than of 
resounding and successful unscrupulousness. The motto of his 
heroes and heroines is gui bene latuit bene vixzit. It is not 
that they shirk their work or their responsibilities, or are 
incompetent or useless members of society; on the contrary, 
they are generally people of considerable culture and intelli- 
gence. But as a rule they avoid publicity, and stand aloof 
from the cockpit of politics or the whirlpool of finance. Here, 
however, the scheme of his romance brings him into closer 
touch with the crude actualities of modern civilisation. 
Through the Eye of the Needle is an impeachment of the 
American people, “who are above all others the devotees and 
exemplars of the plutocratic ideal, without limitation by any 
aristocracy, theocracy, or monarchy,” and the form in which 
it is cast combines a record of the impressions of a detached 
onlooker from the Utopian standpoint with a visit to a modern 
Utopia by a modern American woman. In such fantasies the 
task of criticism is always easier than that of construction ; 
and though the pictures of life in Altruria are done with 
humour as well as geniality, we have found the first half of 
the book, with its measured but impressive arraignment of 
the modern cult of wealth, by far the more interesting part 
of the book. Aristides Homos, Emissary of the Altrurian 
Republic, deals faithfully in his letters to an Altrurian 
friend with the social system of his hosts; but he regards the 
modern American more as the victim of his environment than 
as one who sins against the light with his eyes wide open. 
This compassionate attitude, we may note, is characteristic 
of the Altrurians, their way being to “pity the friends of 
those who have done wrong, und sometimes even the 
wrongdoers themselves.” Still, though expressed in the most 
moderate language, the indictment is severe. Take, for 
example, this description of the relation of the sexes as 
typified by the case of Mr. and Mrs. Makely :— 

“She is, in fact, a very good woman, perfectly selfish by 
tradition, as the American women must be, and wildly generous 
by nature, as they nearly always are; and infinitely superior to 
her husband in cultivation, as is commonly the case with them. 
As he knows nothing but business, he thinks it is the only thing 
worth knowing, and he looks down on the tastes and interests of 
her more intellectual life with amiable contempt, as something 
almost comic.” 

The mode and cost of living, the inhuman treatment of their 
servants by women of fashion, the wanton waste on gluttony 
and entertainment,—these and many other cognate subjects 
are passed in review by the Altrurian visitor, who is neverthe- 
less so far from being of inhuman excellence that he falls in 
love with an American widow of great wealth and benevolence. 
Mrs. Strange, in fact, is already an Altrurian without 
knowing it; but the irony of her position is that, under the 
plutocratic conditions prevailing in her own country, she is 
quite unable to do any good with her money. The courtship 
almost ends in tragedy, for at the crucial moment when she 
has to choose between love and money her heart fails her, and 
she gives Aristides his congé. However, second thoughts 
induce her to break away from her environment and follow 
her Altrurian lover to his home, with the result that we have 
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the reverse of the medal in her letters to an American 
friend. 

Altruria as conceived by Mr. Howells is a land of gentle. 
ness and garden cities, where social barriers are broken down 
wrongdoing is not, and where, reared on a vegetarian diet 
the sexes enjoy equal political rights and the women are e 
strong as the men. Speaking for ourselves, we have been 
more impressed in this part of the narrative by the humorous 
relations between the residents and their chance visitors from 
the outer world than by the intrinsic desirability of the 
millennial existence depicted by Mr. Howells. Through the 
Eye of the Needle is eminently a novel with a purpose, and 
that purpose is perhaps better served by the faithful descrip. 
tion of existing evils than the propounding of a fantastic 
solution. The book raises the question how far social satire 
is likely to be effective when itis expressed with an entire 
absence of saeva indignatio, or, indeed, of passion of any 
description. Reduced to its elements, the story is a plea for a 
return to the simple life; but it does not make for optimism to 
be told that such a life cannot be lived amid the environment 
of modern civilisation. That, however, is perhaps a rather 
cast-iron interpretation of Mr. Howells’s delicate allegory, from 
which, if we read between the lines, it is possible to draw the 
more encouraging lesson that it is not necessary to voyage to 
Altruria to lead the Altrurian life. 





A Human Trinity. By Ronald Macdonald. (Methuen and Co, 
63.)—A Human Trinity is an interesting novel of modern: social 
life, though the heroine is hard to believe in. The woman of 
forty, properly managed, may be an attractive figure as a 
heroine in fiction, but it is not easy to believe in the extremo 
beauty and youthful looks of Lady Mary Frozier, and also in 
her achievements as one of the first painters of the day. Great 
artistic power attributed to a character in fictivn involves 
such a strain on the reader’s credulity that it should never 
be bestowed by an author unless it is absolutely indispensable. 
Now, Lady Mary Frozier could have filled her part in the book 
quite as satisfuctorily if she had been represented as an artist of 
moderate power, in whom it would have been quite easy to believe. 
The character of her unacknowledged son, Anthony Le Dane, is 
almost too good to be true. It seems unlikely, also, that a 
scandal should be started in London on the mere accident of 
a likeness between two acquaintances ; but the critic acknowledges 
that a plot must be produced somehow, and that the relations 
between the three principal characters, the author's “ human 
trinity”—Lady Mary, Anthony, and Bethune—must, for the 
purposes of the story, have been sooner or later discovered. The 
novel, if unconvincing, is good reading, and the second part of the 
book, called “ The Two,” which contains an account of the early 
relations between Bethune and Mary, is treated with great delicacy 
and considerable power, though it seems inconsistent with 
Bethune’s character to have deserted Mary, instead of acknow- 
ledging his guilt to her guardians. The author has some difficulty 
in managing the beginning of his story; but if the reader will 
persevere with the first five or six chapters, he will be rewarded by 
finding that he takes considerable interest in the fate of tho 
different personages of the drama. 


The Soul of Milly Green. By Mrs. Harold Gorst. (Cassell and 
Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Harold Gorst always writes with a purpose, and 
in this book she shows with relentless detail the decline and fall 
of her heroine, a woman of very weak character with nothing but 
a pretty face to recommend her. Mrs. Gorst dedicates her book 
to the average respectable man, whose soul she very properly 
wishes to wring by showing the harm done by the breaking of the 
Seventh Commandment. But it is hardly possible that the 
average “respectable” man would have behaved in the way 
ascribed to Mr. James Gurney. The real harm in this book is 
done neither by the neglectful husband nor by the lover, but by 
the system of education which could bring up a girl like Milly to 
perform her domestic duties so disastrously that the end could only 
be atragedy. The girl who is so unfit for her duty as wife and 
mother that her child has to be taken away from her and brought 
up by its grandmother for its own sake cannot possibly make a 
success of life. Mrs. Gorst’s heroine would always have been a 
fool; but if during her schooldays a truer ideal of woman’s work 
had been set before her, and a little training in woman’s natural 
duties given her, she would at any rate have had a weapon put 
into her hand with which to fight for her own soul. 


READABLE Novets.—The Secret. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A_ sensational political novel 
describing in a series of thrilling adventures the frustrating of a 
German plot for the invasion of England. In Pastures New. 
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By George Ade. (E. Grant Richards. 6s.)—A book describing 
the facetious experiences of an American tourist in Europe and 
Egypt. Readers who like this particular form of American slang 
will be amused by the book.——Dead Love Has Chains. By M. E. 
Braddon. (Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d.)—A somewhat painful story 
of modern life; the work of a vigorous pen which forty years of 
novel-writing have not blunted. The Ten Years’ Agreement. By 
Constance Evan Jones. (Nisbet and Co. 6s.)—A clever exposé of 
the probable working of a very bizarre notion. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM. 

The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. (Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall. 2s.)—Those of our readers who 
are interested in the question of universal training should not 
fail to read the admirable lecture on the Swiss Militia system 
given by Major Johnson, of the lst Volunteer Battalion of the 
Hampshire Regiment, before the Royal United Service Institution 
last January, and now printed in the May number of the Journal. 
They will see from his account of the Swiss system of compulsory 
service how absurd it is to say that it is impossible to apply 
compulsion in the matter of national defence without incurring 
the hideous evils of militarism. The Swiss people are at once 
the freest, the most democratic, and the least military of 
peoples, and yet they have devised for themselves a system which 
not only makes their country secure from invasion, but also secures 
admirable educational results. We do not doubt that this system 
could be applied to our country without the slightest danger of 
our encountering the evils of conscription or military service of 
the Continental type. At the same time, we should greatly gain 
as a nation, morally and physically, from the discipline and sense 
of national cohesion produced by universal training. Incident- 








ally, also, we should increase our power of resistance in case 


of our Empire or these islands being in serious danger of foreign 
attack. 








PRISONERS OF HOPE. 

Prisoners of Hope: an Exposition of Dante’s Purgatorio. By the 
Rev. John S. Carroll, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s, 6d. 
net.)—This interesting book is of course on the same lines as 
Mr. Carroll’s former volume, “Exiles of Eternity.” In that 
Dante’s “Hell,” in this his “ Purgatory,” is carefully and 
minutely studied from a religious and ethical rather than a 
poetical and historical point of view. At first sight this treat- 
ment might seem to narrow the interest of so great a study, but 
it does not really do so. Neither does Mr, Carroll, in practice, 
approach his subject in the spirit of his opening words : 
“Protestant readers, unable to accept a threefold division of the 
world to come, may be excused if they approach the Purgatorio 
with the feeling that its chief ethical interest and value must be 
confined to members of Dante’s own Church.” One can hardly 
help regretting such a suggestion, which casts a slur on the 
intellect of “Protestant readers,” undeserved by the great 
majority of them, and also strikes a jarring note at the beginning 
of a bock full of learning, interest, and beauty. Astothe special 
view, the “ Divine Comedy” is like a great forest of fairyland: 
many paths lead through it, and each traveller, probably each 
student, calls his path what Mr. Carroll calls his own, “the 
King’s highway.” Certainly the clearness of his leading gives 
him a right to claim that “wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein.” His book should be very welcome to all who 
love Dante without being able fo aspire to the heights trodden 
by “ professed Dante scholars.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
>-—- 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


veserved for review in other forms. } 





The Chinese Empire: a General and Missionary Survey. Edited 
by Marshall Broomhall, B.A. (Morgan and Scott. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This volume comes with the commendation of Sir Ernest Satow, 
who bears emphatic testimony to the zeal and devotion of 
missionary workers, and to the good work, social as well as 
spiritual, which they are doing. The plan of the book, which 
we cannot do more than describe, is this. ‘The editor gives an 
historical introduction. Then follow descriptions of the various 
provinces of the Empire, with a special reference to the progress 
and prospects of mission-work in them. These chapters are 
twenty in number, and are supplemented by three others dealing 





with Manchuria, Tibet, and Mongolia, and with an account of 
the “ Bible in the Chinese Empire.” We observe that Chinese 
work is on the whole favourable to life. Eighteen of the twenty 
chapters are written by missionaries still resident and still 
labouring in the localities described, and the average time of 
residence is over twenty-seven years. This could hardly be 
equalled in any other mission-field. The eldest is Archdeacon 
Moule, who counts forty-six years. Next to him come Mr, 
Thomas Bryson (London Missionary Society) with forty-one, and 
Mr. J. McCarthy (China Inland Mission) with forty. 





Jurji Zaydaén’s Umayyads and Abassdsids. Translated by D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Litt. (Luzac and Co. 5s.)—This, the fourth 
volume of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series,” gives us the 
fourth part of the “History of Islamic Civilization.” (The series 
is the result of an endowment by Mrs. Gibb, of Glasgow, mother 
of the great Oriental scholar whose name itcommemorates.) It is 
worth while to quote the beginning of the translator’s preface : 
“The prosperous condition of Egypt, due to the British occupation 
and Lord Cromer's statesmanlike administration, has led to a 
renaissance of Arabic literature and learning in that country 
surpassing all that might have been imagined.” Of course this does 
not appeal to politicians who are as ignorant as they are unpatriotic, 
but it surely should suggest a doubt to those who have a 
genuine interest in Egypt and its history. The book itself may 
be read with profit. Here is an instructive little story. ‘Abd-al- 
Malik (an amiable ruler who is credited with having put to death 
one hundred and twenty thousand persons, and to have had in his 
prisons gt one time fifty thousand men and thirty thousand 
women) was sitting on a balcony with Ibn ‘Umair, when the head 
of a rebel was broughtto him. “God save us!” cried Ibn ‘Umair. 
“ What ails you?” asked the Caliph. “I was on this balcony,” he 
answered, “ with ‘Abaidallah, and saw the head of Husain Ibn ‘Ali 
set before him; I was with Muktaér Ibn ‘Ali and saw the head 
of ‘Ubaidallah set before him; afterwards I saw Muktar’s head 
set before Mus&b Ibn Zabair ; and here is the head of Musab Ibn 
Zabair brought to you.” The Caliph ordered the balcony to be 
pulled down ; but he did not mend his ways. 


Richard Hooker. By Vernon Staley. (MastersandCo. 3s. 6d.) 
—This is the first volume of a series which Mr. Staley is to edit 
under the title of “The Great Churchmen Series.” Lives of 
Andrewes, Laud, Cosin, and others are to follow. The idea is a 
good one, and timely. Nothing could be more profitable than to 
set before the “Anglo-Catholics” of the twentieth century 
faithful pictures of the Anglo-Catholics of the seventeenth. 
But the pictures must be faithful. Mr. Staley cannot but be 
aware that, as a matter of fact, some of his friends have gone far 
from the seventeenth-century tradition. We must own that the 
specimen now before us is not wholly satisfactory. It is ominous 
that the author goes out of his way to speak of J. H. Newman as 
the “ most distinguished theologian of the English Church.” This 
seems a strange thing to say of a man whose theology, if accepted 
generally in its logical and actual conclusions, would bring that 
Church to destruction. When we turn to the teaching about 
the Eucharist, the thing which should unite us most, but 
actually most divides, Mr. Staley fails to satisfy us. He goes 
so far as to attribute to Hooker an “economy of truth” 
which he would, we feel sure, have abhorred. “ Had the question 
been put to Hooker point-blank: ‘Do you believe that our Lord 
is spiritually present in, or sacramentally identified with, the 
elements by means of Consecration, and this previous to the 
| reception of the Sacrament?’ he would in all probability have 
replied: ‘I believe such to be the case, but since the matter is 
one seriously disturbing the peace of the Church, I do not say 
so.” What Hooker does say is this (“ Eccl. Pol.,” V. 67): “The 
real presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood is not there- 
fore to be sought for in the Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver 
of the Sacrament.” He answers, therefore, Mr. Staley's question 
with a very plain “No.” Are questions of this kind to be put to 
the other divines, and answered in the same fashion ? 








In Defence of the Faith. By Sir Robert Anderson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s.)—The Roman Indez sometimes contained the 
works of injudicious champions and exponents of truth. If we 
had the system in force, Sir R. Anderson’s “ defences” would thus 
be dealt with. We shall not do more than quote a sentence from 
the last chapter: “The aim of the ‘ Higher Criticism’ is to banish 
God from the Bible.” Has Sir R. Anderson ever seen a work 
known as “ Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible”? That is an 
admirable example of the Higher Criticism as moderate men 
understand it. Some of the most pious and able divines in 
this country and in America have contributed to it. Does he 
seriously charge them with the purpose of “bauishing God from 
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the Bible”? Has he seen, again, Professor Macfadyen’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament” (put forth by his own publishers) ? 
Is this also an attempt to “ banish God from the Bible” ? 


Printers’ Pie. (Sphere and Tatler Offices. 1s. net.)—This is the 
fifth “Serving up of the Pie.” Various literary men and artists 
have provided the materials. Messrs. W. Hugh Spottiswoode and 
Arthur Croxton have put them into form; other help has been 
liberally given, and the public is invited to partake at the 
nominal price of one shilling net. In 1903 there were ten 
thousand “ paying guests,” last year fifty thousand. The rate of 
increase is better, it will be observed, than arithmetical progression. 
May it continue to improve! Perhaps the best thing that we can 
do is to give an admirable bit by Mr. Austin Dobson. “A Pleasant 
Invective against Printing,” he calls it. Well; we do not object 
when “the righteous smite us friendly and reprove us” :— 


** The Press is too much with us: small and great ; 

We are undone of chatter and on dit, 

Report, retort, rejoinder, repartee, 
Mole-hill and mare’s-nest, fiction up-to-date, 
Babble of booklets, bicker of debate, 

Aspect of A., and attitude of B.— 

waste of words that drive us like a sea, 

Mere derelict of Ourselves, and helpless freight ! 


*O for a lodge in some vast wilderness !’ 
Some region unapproachable of Print, 

Where never eablegram could gain access, 
And telephones were not, nor any hint 

Of tidings new or old, but Man might pipe 

His soul to Nature,—careless of the Type!” 


We may mention Mr. Will Owen’s sketches, and, though it is 
always dangerous to compare, say that we think of Phil May. 


Bristol and its Famous Associations. By Stanley Hutton. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 5s.)\—Bristol is rich in historical and literary 
associations, and certainly happy in possessing citizens who can 
do justice to them. Literature and the great personalities con- 
nected with it occupy about two-fifths of the whole book, and 
this is the most striking portion. Few cities can produce such a 
series; and it is well described and appreciated by Mr. Hutton. 
(As to Chatterton, it is idle to say that the Rowley poems were 
not forgeries. He sent them about to eminent men and tried to 
get money by them. He sold forged pedigrees to a foolish trades- 
man, Henry Burgum. This is fatally convincing, and cannot be 
described by the euphemistic “he simply hid his own genius 
behind a fictitious personality.”) Bristol philanthropy is scarcely 
less distinguished. Edward Colston heads the list. He was the 
“man of Bristol” as John Kyrle was the “man of Ross.” 
Richard Reynolds is a less familiar name, but it well deserves 
mention. He is known to have given away £200,000 in his lifetime. 
But perhaps the most remarkable personality was that of George 
Miiller. He received and spent a million and a half during his 
lifetime, on the principle, it will be remembered, of never asking 
or advertising. 


Sons of Valour. By Kate Stanway. (Henry J. Drane. 
1s. net.)—This is a “complete record of the Victoria Cross heroes 
from its institution to the present date.” More than five hundred 
Crosses have been given, and perhaps a third of the recipients are 
still alive, the eldest dating back the deed which was thus 
honoured—throwing a live bomb overboard—to the year 1854, 
two years before the institution of the Cross. 


Philip’s “ Finger-Post” Guwides to Road-Junctions. By Gerald 
Fothergill. (G. Philip and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—Twelve routes are 
here given between London and various places. The first of 
these is London to Dover. There is a “key map,” which com- 
prises all the others. Of the detailed maps there are sixteen, 
each giving a section of the road, with indications of objects and 
places to be observed. Then comes 1a, “ Dover to London,” 
similarly arranged. 


Josephus: Selections. Edited, with Introduction, by S. E. 
Winbolt, M.A. (Blackie and Son. 1s.)—Mr. Winbolt has 
found that Josephus can be profitably used for school teaching, 
and gives a selection of passages from the “ Autobiography ” and 
the “Jewish War.” To these he adds the preface with which the 
“ Antiquities of the Jews” begins. Mr. Winbolt does not rate 
his author’s veracity very highly ; he puts the case clearly enough 
when he says: “A great deal that Josephus relates cannot be 
implicitly believed, but what he mentions is apt to be true.” It 
would have added to the interest of the introduction if the remarks 
that Josephus is “obviously at pains to extol the Roman Empire 
under its Flavian rulers,” and that we must discount what is said 
about the humanity and heroism of Vespasian and Titus, had 
been illustrated by the curious story of the destruction of the 
Temple. Josephus attributes it to the fury of his countrymen ; 
Tacitus, whose narrative has been preserved by Sulpicius Severus 
(as discovered by the German scholar Bernays), declares that it 
was the act of Titus dictated by considerations of Imperial policy. 








Es 
The book is certainly likely to be useful. In bygone days, when 
‘Sunday reading ” was far more rigidly restricted than it is now, 
Josephus was a great resource to readers who had a taste for 
stories of fighting. 


New Epitions.—The Imperial Gazetteer of India. Vols. I. /. 
IV. (The Clarendon Press. 6s. and 7s. 6d. net per vol. )\—The 
first edition of this work appeared in 1881. The second was 
published in 1885-87, the nine volumes of the first issue being 
augmented to fourteen. In 1893 the principal article, “India,” 
was separately issued, with many additions, and in a generally 
revised form. Sir William Hunter had the direction of these 
undertakings. We have now before us three volumes of a 
third edition, so much enlarged—the fourteen volumes are to 
become twenty-six—and to so large an extent specially con- 
tributed, as to be a new work. ‘The edition is also to have tho 
novel feature of an atlas. Special articles are to be written by 
experts,—on the Indian flora, for instance, by Sir J. Hooker; on 
“The Languages and Vernacular Literature” by Dr. G. A. Grier. 
son; on the “Sanskrit Period” by Professor A. A. Macdonell, 
We hope to return to the subject of this most valuable publication, 
The whole work can be purchased by an advance payment of £5 
net, being a reduction of thirty-three per cent. on the stated price, 
—— English Versions of the Bible. By the Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D, 
(S. Bagster and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is largely rewritten, 
and gives a very useful compendium of the subject. In the 
list there is no mention of the version made by W. Sharp. 
——London City Churches. By A. E. Daniels. (A. Constable and 
Co. 8s. 6d. net.)——In “ Everyman’s Library,” Edited by Ernest 
Rhys (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net per vol.), Pre-Raphaelitism, and 
other Essays, by John Ruskin, and Elements of Drawing and 
Elements of Perspective, by the same; Allas of Ancient and 
Classical Geography, founded on the work of Dr. Samuel Butler 
(formerly of Shrewsbury School). New and Old Letters to Dead 
Authors. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans and Co. 2s. net.)—— 
Hypnotism and Suggestion. By C. Lloyd Tuckey, M.D. (Baillidre, 
Tindall, and Cox. 10s. 6d. net.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
cemmatseilippiiimene 
Albright (E. M.), The Short Story : its Principles and Structure, 12mo 
(Macmillan) net 40 
Bagley (W. C.), Class-Room Management, cr Svo ............. (Macmillan) net 50 
Bonhelier (St. G. De), Choix de Pages Anc iennes et Nouvelles ...(Nutt) net 5 
Caine (W.), The Pursuit of the President, cr 8vo....... .(Routledge) 26 
Champness (E. M.), The Life Story of T. Champuess, Svo (c. “H. Ke lly) net 50 
Chancellor (E. B.), ‘the History of the ~— ares of London, 4to (K. Paul)net 210 
Coke (D.), The Call: a Novel, cr Svo.. ainda dnid sitet & Hall) 60 
Davies (A. Cc. r). The Average Man, cr 8vo a R .(Routledge) 26 








Day Book of Short Re: adings : Trinity to ‘Advent, ‘the Author of 
a Geiss cescnttnntayerig ene cncepsncen ccoesescecneneseceneen (Masters) net 60 
Ellis (F. t; Character Forming in School, er 8vo .... (Lougmans) 30 
Fitch (C.), Her Own Way: a Play in Four Acts, l2mo....... (Mi uc yo net 30 
Forman (J. M.), A Modern Ulysses, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 60 
106 


Fountain (P.), Rambles of an Australian Natur alist, 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 
Free (R.), On the Wall: a Novel, cr 8vo .............. ....(Lane) 60 
Gilbert (G.), The Evolution of Tactics, er Svo. % 7 Rees) net 76 
Harper (C. G.), Rural Nooks Round = ond m, cr 8vo (Chapman k 2 net 60 
Headlam (C.), The Story of Oxford, 12mo (Dent) net 46 
Heck (R. C. H.), The Steam Engine and other Steam ‘Motors, Vol. IL, 8vo 
(K. F aul) net 210 
Hinton (C. H.), An Episode in Flatland, er 8vo..................(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Irving (W.), Everyman's Book of the Greenhouse : Unheate ed, 12mo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Lampson (G. L.), The Consideration of the Sts *. of Ireland in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 8vo ....... . ..(Constable) net 
Lawrence (C. E.), Pilgrimage, ‘cr 8vo.. ‘ alee = (J. Murray) 
Lloyd (W.), Hay-Fever, Hay-Asthma, ‘Bvo ... ; - i. e 3 "Giaishe r)net 36 
Locock (C. D.), Moderu Croquet Tactics, cr Svo .. (47 Fleet Street) 60 
Mackay (L. M.), The Return of the Emigrant, er 8vo .. als Blackwogd) 60 
Mackintosh (R.), Principal Rainy : a Biograp yhical Study...(A. Melrose) net 2/6 
Mill (G.), The Cardinal’s Secret, cr 8¥0.......... 0.0.00. .0ceceeees (W. Blackwood) 
New Westminster Cathedral (The), by an Architectural Student(Unwin) net 60 
SE is, iret, SED IEE, GNP TOD, nan casanspencagnd eneuaveseusdeneusnnall (Everett) 36 
Plain Man’s Faith (A), cr 8vo .(Constable) net 50 
Pratt (&. A.), The Licensed Trade, er Svo.......... ...(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Rexford (E.), Four Seasons in the Garden, cr Svo ..(Lippineott) net 6/0 
Reynolds (Mrs. B.), A Dull Girl's Destiny, er 8vo................ (Hutchinson) 60 
Richards (H.), Notes on Xenophon and Others, cr svo (Richards) net 
Russell (W.), Medical Philosophy, 8vo....... (H. Kimpton) net 21/0 
Sizeranne (M. de la), The Blind Sisters of St. Paul, 8vo ...... .(K. Paul) 76 
Spicer (A. D.), The Paper Trade, 8vo (Me ‘thuen) net 
Stewart (A. W.), Stereoche smistry, er Svo .. (Longmans) 
Stigand (C. H.), Scouting and Reconnaissance in Savage Countries, 2mo 
(Rees) net 5/0 
Swindells (T.), Manchester Streets and Manchester Men, 2nd Series, cr 8vo 
(J. E. Cornish) net 3/0 
Times History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, Vol. V., 8vo (Low) net 210 
Walford (L. B.), The Enlightenment of Olivia, er 8vo..... ...(Longmans) 6/0 
Watson (A.), The Savage Club, 8vo ...(Unwin) net 21,0 
Whitaker (T.), Sicily and England, 1548-1870, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 
White (F. M.), The Midnight Guest, cr 8vo ............ (Cassell) 6/0 
Wilson (C, Hi). Offence, not Defence, er 8V0 ..0...... oc. .c. cee cccnee G. Allen) net 3/6 
Wright (C. G.), Stories from Classics, and other V erses, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
..(Methuen) net 
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Young (F.), The Joy of the Road, 8vo.................... 


LIBERTY & CO. IRISH CARPETS 








IRISH REGENT ST. LONDON CARPETS 
IRISH WOVEN BY PEASANTS CARPETS 
IRISH CHOICE EXAMPLES CARPETS 
PRESH OF A NEW INDUSTRY CARPETS 
IRISH BOOKLET POST FREE CARPETS 


NEW DESIGNS & COLOURINGS 
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OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 








SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
13s. per ib.—in 1tib, “Ib, and \ ib. Tins. 








Major Watter Wivxertecp writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 

sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 

as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Institutions. 

Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for J yearsj cent, per annum. 
Society’s advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 











25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 


NATIONAL 
Fur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PROVIDENT Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet on 


CRE? Sn88 <7 Saceeunt Seemrnetes. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


H AM P TON S 


invite every reader of this 
journal to write for their New 
Book, T' 213 (just issued), 


“Taste and Distinction 
in Furnishing,” 


which illustrates a large number 
of attractive schemes for deco- 
rating and furnishing that have 
recently been carried out by 
Hamptons, and is of exceptional 
interest and value to every one 
who is about to furnish. 








Head Offices and « nly Showrooms— 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits,—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum On sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any othor 
Company. 

For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Mauager. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


URNISHED FLAT, HAMPSTEAD.—£3 3s. a week. 

: Large dining and drawing rooms, three bedrooms, study, large kitchen, 

scullery, larder, two w.c.’s., bath h. and c., &.—24 Buckingham Mansions, 
West End Lane (a few doors from Finchley Road), 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


pe ENDOWED SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX. 
SENIOR MISTRESS WANTED. 


These Schools will be conducted as a Dual School from September prox., 
and the GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of SENIOR 
MISTRESS. As the Lady appointed will be largely responsible, under the 
direction of the Principal, for the work of the girls’ side, applicants 
should have had considerable experience in both teaching and organisation. 
Salary is £125 per annum, together with a capitation fee of 5s. per head 
(present number of girls in the School is 83), and — rooms, and laundress. 

Applications, stating age, place of education, University Degree (if any), 
and experience, together with four copies of recent testimonials, should be 
sent, on or before May 31st, to T, A. CAPRON, Esgq., Clerk to the Governors, 
2 Orsett Road, Grays. 


Rr AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN 
v TRAINING COLLEGE. 
RESIDENT GUVERNESS. 





A Resident Junior Governess will be REQUIRED to commence duties at 
the beginning of September. 

Initial salary £80 per annum, with board, lodging, and medical attendance. 

Preference given to a candidate holding a University Degree in Arts or 
Science. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, the 
Training College, Ripon. 


gre tveaerss OF 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 





LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


TWO LECTURERS (WOMEN) are REQUIRED in the above Department, 
viz.: one for English Language and Literature, and one for Mathematics. 
In addition to Teaching, they will have to take part in Supervision of 
School Practice. They must hold Degrees, or qualifications equivalent to a 
Degree, 

Particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New 
Cross, 8.E. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS (in Secondary Schools).—The COUNCIL are 
about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES for September. 
Stipend £120 and residence. Satisfactory experience in Secondary Schools 
essential. Twelve copiesof testimonials and of the letter of application aould 
be sent before June Ist to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McARTHUR, Girton 
College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


PPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of 
ASSISTANT TUTOR and LECTURER in GEOGRAPHY at the 
BRISTOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE for MEN. Minimum salary, £150 
per annum.—Applications, supported by not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent in to the REGISTRAR, University College, not later than 
Wednesday, 5th June. 


es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The post of WARDEN of the HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS will be VACANT in October.—Applications, with testimonials, 
must be sent before June Lith to the SECRETARY, 4 Abercromby Square, 
Liverpool, from whom full particulars can be obtained. 








HERWELL HALL,OXFORD.—MISTRESS WANTED 

in September. Botany and Elementary Science. To supervise Students’ 
work, and teach in Milham Ford School. Degree and Diploma essential.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL, 
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908 tz O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
intment as LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS in the Subjects given 


a 
be ‘ow, in connection with the Council’s Classes for Teachers, to be held 
during the Session 1907-8 :— 
Approximate LencTEz 
SuBseEct. oF COURSES. ot ; pace 
DRAWING .... - ... 30 Lessons... sae a 10 6 an Evening 
EDUCATIONAL HAND- 
aon for Young > 6 Lectures ome . 11 0 a Lecture 
ildren ... ° bee 
CHILD NATURE .... cn. oe on . 220 do. 
ee) s oe 3 (with 2 
r A AS (with 9 
Special Reference to 6 do. ... _ a“ 8 2 9 do. 
Froebel and Pestalozzi)... 
MANUAL TRAINING (in 
both Woodwork and }30 Lessons... ‘i _ 10 0 a Lesson 
puYs ICAL EDUCATION 
SICAL EDUCA N— 
Physical Exercises .. 25 Lessons... vita ws 10 6 an Evening 
(Hygiene in Relation to 12 do. 1515 0 a Course 
on — ep Gama pou ns g ' 
GANIS GAMES FOR 
orgs me 8 pe do. 1 1 O a Lecture 
SCIENCE— 
semeny Science 30 Reeres - one 4 : on 
iolog: . ne on” ‘Oe 0. ave exe _ o. 
| 4 _— ove ae ao mn on 15 0 do, 
Physics... ots . 30 GOs” ‘ses ai ab 15 0 do 
Nature Study... ow 12 do. (For Three 2418 a 
erms) Oo 
Botany P 9 Lectures (1 Course)... 1 1 0 do. 
Chemistry | Pedagogical f 9 do. - » £3 8 do, 
Physics ous i 9 do. do. 110 do. 


The Lecturers should be qualified Medical Men or Women. 

Applicants of either sex ure eligible to apply for appoiutment to these 
posts. 

The Classes will be held in the evening or on SaturJay mornings. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. ou Saturday, 8th June, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

A separate form must be obtained and used for each post for which applica- 
tion is made, 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published in 
the London County Concil Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, 1jd. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
16th May, 1907. 


eT 2S TF O F bo 8D OC a. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a SCIENCE MISTRESS at the HACKNEY SECONDARY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, to be responsible for Physical and Chemical 
Laboratories. = 

The salary attaching to the post will be £12) a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £220 per annum. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
if the successful Candidate has had satisfactory teaching experience. 

Application should be made on the official fourm, to be obtained, together 
with further particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 13th June, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service will be published 
in the London County Council Gazette on 27th May, 1907, which can be obtained 
from the Council’s Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, S.W., price, incluling postage, 14d. an issue, or 
for the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 61, 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
18th May, 1907. 


pur Lof Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE. Trained and Experienced 
High-School Mistress, DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as TEACHER of 
VOICE PRODUCTION and ELOCUTION in Girls’ School or Training 
College.—Box 187, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
JARTNER with £1,500, Active or Sleeping.—Good 
_ Paying and Growing Busivess. Literary, WILLING TO TAKE ONE 
TO LEARN THE BUSINESS. Unusual opportunity.—Box 183, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
LADY living in a Charming House in the West End 
of London, near to the Queen's Hall, is willing to have YOUNG 
LADIES to Live with her for a Short or Long Term, whom she will 
Chaperone if desired. Terms 3 to 5 guineas. Excellent references both 
yvequired and given.—Apply in the first iustance to Box 183, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


sls PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





















ACATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENGLISH, &c., LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c., organised by 
the Vacation Courses Council in the UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
August, 1907. Excellent staff of 40 Professors and Lecturers from France, 
Germany, &c. The Mouth’s Course (two fortuights) will consist of from 62 to 
$4 Lectures and Lessons in each language. Fees—Month, m one language, £2, 
&c.—Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, Prof. KIRKPATRICK, University, 
Edinburgh. 
TJICTORIA WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, LIVERPOOL. 
294 Netherfield Road, North.—A STUDENTSHIP is OFFERED, 
enabling the holder to reside one yeur free, trom October, and receive the 
training for work among the poor prescribed by the School of Social Science 
at the Liverpool University.—Apply, stating qualifications, to the WARDEN, 








iS 


xX FORD UNIVERSITY, 
DELEGACY FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1907-8, 


The Delegates offer a Scholarship of the value of £25 f i 
sear oye " or the Academica} 
e Scholarship is tenable by a Woman who shall have taken Ek 

British University, and who is in need of pecuniary assistance for her quae : 
of Professional Training. She will be expected to take the full course 2 
training under the Delegacy. ‘ 

Applications, with full particulars, must be sent in to the Tutor of Women 
Students, Miss A. J. COOPER, 22 St. John Street, Oxford, not later than 


Weduesday, June 5th, 1907. 
Vv. PERRONET SELLS, 


Old Clarendon Buildings, Secretary to the Delegacy, 


15th May, 1907, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

S 7 LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOO, 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
St Katharines Lodge, St Audrews. : 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
Ss. ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 
Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Musie 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Childreu received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse, 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I, 

T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Stalf of resident 
English aud Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 

Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 














(PHE GRANGPABUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium, Jurge Staif of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss IL. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE; ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Duughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
_4 (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home close to 
South Kensington Museum, Six Elder Girls to Study Special Subjects or see 
London. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages. Preparation for 
Foreign Travel.—Miss ELI.EN FARNELL, 13 Alexander Square, London, S W. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on MAY 9th. 
YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.~ 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs aud Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


} IGHFIELD, [DON, MIDD! 











HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


HALF TERM ENTRIES, JUNE 10th, 


(ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
Church 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Health’ locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenuis.—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


| BOURNE —APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
‘4 ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists. 
Gymnasium, Playing-tield, Riding, Swimming. Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad. 


Ss" ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOUCK. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clerzy only. 

TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 

The Rectory, W wrington, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
AH AM PSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

required, — tealthy situation. Tennis, hockev, &ec. 


Ss"; MARGARET'S, POLMONT, S' 
kK Bourding School for Girls. 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE, ‘Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual atteution. Large playing-tields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. NEXT TERM BEGAN 
FRIDAY, 3rd Mav 
J ge te EN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—tThe 
4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHUOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten aud Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Stalf of Mistresses. Visitiug Specialists, Terms moderate. 




















‘IRLINGSHIRE.— 
Under the Inspection of the Scotch Fduca- 
Headl-Mistress : 
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T MONICA’S, 
S KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; 
Prospectus on application. 


(juURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


CHEBRWELL HALL, 


Miss BERVON, 


OXFORD. 


RAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 


Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCTPAL, 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F,.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
tanght.iuclading Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Culleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Studeuts for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinuaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. HU. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hocker, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymuastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 
WHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. 1. POWELL. Cambridge Training College, 




















er EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

P ~ Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

t. Andrews, N.B. 








Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


KILDA’S COLLEGE, 12 and 13 Upper Belgrave 

e Road, Durdham Down, Clifton, BRISTOL. Established 1861.— 

Spacious premises, facing the Downs, specially adapted for the require- 

ments of a High-Class School. Exceptional advantages for Colonial and 
Foreign Pupils. or Elder Girls beyond the usual school age. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis. swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “* Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 
oe wit te tanh Nan Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
particulars van obtained from the Heads o 
SECRETARY of the School.” sbaetesauneutieisty 1 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
: SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


L E Be... ee. a 
¥ The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth, One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden’s Nominations.—For 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


QUtrTOE VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


if ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and Sth. Exhibitious for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 
H ER BORNE SCHOOL — 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 

1907, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 

(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A.,, 
Head- Master. 

{ ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 

Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 

moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 


Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per anuum. Council nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apnly to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 
Board and Tuition from Fifty cuimea:. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's School, York. 


NELSTED S8C 0 








Bp. & ©. hh. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£29) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School —Arnlv HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


LIGHT ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition 
on July Ist and 2nd.—All particulars from Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A., 
Heid. Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd and 3rd, 








Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-honses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALMIN, M.A. 

ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET: 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D. E, NORTON, M.A... Head Master. ¥ 
7 ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Two Senior and Four Junior, June 20th and 2ist. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, King’s College School, Wimbledon. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

















sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
at Heal Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M A Cantab. 
RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.— 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION JULY 4th and 5th. Two Open 
Scholarships £50. Four Scholarships £30 open to Norfolk Boys.—Applications 
must reach the HEAD-MASTER not later than the 2)ch June. 





(y* IVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 
BOARDING-SCHOUL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&c. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 


WURREY HILLS. 
h GARRATTS HALL, 
School for Girls of goo | social position 





BANSTEAD. 
The House stands 570 ft. above 


'TAMMERING. 

LY BERQUAND METHOD. Adopted by Education Committees, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, &. Official Reports, Testimonials free, 
Interview on written application.—L. BERQUAND, 37 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 


QTAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
h EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a pertectly self-cured 





sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driviag. 





stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public school boys received. Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, 
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Fees COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. . 


OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing, PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders. TWO VACANCIES IN SEPTEMBER (full all last year). 


Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
30 acres grounds. Swimming-bath, &c. 


Ge tS Set Buss et 2K “CH 











SCHOO L— 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HELTENHAM COLLEG E.—Scuo.arsuirs 
EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently fonnded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. A 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton. Bristol. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. Saat) 

ANCING COLLEGE.—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS 


(Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be Offered for Competition on July 
4th.—For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, 


Shoreham, Sussex. TSIEN as 
TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June llth, 1907, will be competed for on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 17th at 
1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Exceptionally healthy surroundings. 
Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 26th, 27th, and 28th, to fill up not less 
than five RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, three non-Residential Scholar- 
ships, and some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


UNDLE ‘HOO. 



































SCHOOL. 

There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
beginning TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Scholarships 
will be competed for, viz.:—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
ships of £40 a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 
HiBAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 

EE Bacall lah lll COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Approved by Army Council. Recognised by Conjoint Board of Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Scholarships (£60-£50), June 13th to 15th. 


ITILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
TUESDAY, July 2nd.—For particulars of this, and of admission on the 
Foundation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 

‘i. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 26th, 27th, 28th. 

15 Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. Three Scholarships and various 

Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 

BURSAR. Oe Ee a 

RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 

ervicket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 

Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer. 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

4 Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘tutors for all Examinations 


at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—THE UNI- 
VERSITY SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. 3) supplies, FREE OF 
CHARGE, Pros uses of the leading English and Continental Schools. 
This Department is under the personal control of the Principal, an experienced 
Educationist and former University Lecturer, who willadvise parents. Please 
tate full requirements,—122 REGENT STREET, W. (Est, 1858.) 











DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate informat: 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Engiast"? ,'2 the 

are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to or abroad, 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and co., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch wi 

educational establishments. Advice, free of ae, is given be fg leading 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, + Thring, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


QCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABR 
S “s 3. ana OES and GIRLS. OAD for 
essrs. J. an . » having an inti 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country wee ot 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full articulars 
ae Ra am om gor poe ogy ane, Then writing 
please s e age pupil, the district pref : 
idea of the fees to be paid preferred, aud give some 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. ’ Cues Street, 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Associatio, vot 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Addra 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIY 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 Pp n. 


————— 














FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, ana 
SEPTEMBER. 
Specially adapted to meet the needs of ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS, 





For Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


Oy 3 CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoymest, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressinaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
i IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations, 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best Enclish refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered). Quai Rérieny, 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Php, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmeking. Only French spoken, 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ESDAMES THAVENET and TAYLOR'S SCHOOL, 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE 
(Prés Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Institution for Young Ladies. Under Protestant direction. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne ; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 











TMHURINGIA, GERMANY.—FRAU DR. SEYFARTH: 

Palais Augustenburg, GOTHA, OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE’ 
from 52 guineas p.a. German taught on modern methods. Beautiful scenery: 
Bracing. Historic surroundings. Pleasant society. Conservatorium of Music. 
Tennis, golf. Late dinner. Private sitting-room for families. References to 
English Army and Clergy, and to the English Chaplain, Dr. Makintosh, Gotha. 


t ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermo.pstr., 
di RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. civen and desired. 


HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 


Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. 




















| teakienneneesanattiimamenintes FARM (English Pension). 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountain- 
climbing. Lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. ‘Terms from 
6 to 8 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. __ 


N URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


N ISS DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, READINGS, 

and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 
Kindred Subjects; reads with Private Pupils; Examines; and helps Students 
by letter and in her Reading Society. For information about her Meet- 
ings for the Study of Literature apply by letter,—143 King Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 
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OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
S VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


FOUNDED IN 1875. 


ject of this Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection or 
animals to death by torture under any “Scientific” pretext whatever, 
ee the Legislature for less would be to admit the principle (and thereby 
peters the enormity) that man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony on 
~ innocent. ; 3 
Opponents of the Slave Trade agitated not for restriction but abolition. 
The wrongs perpetrated by man on animals are even more dire than those 
inflicted by him on his own species. The Abolition of Slavery was an act of 
high Christian philanthropy. It is no less noble or less Christian to stop the 
sufferings of other helpless creatures of our God. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED, 


The ob 


Cheques should be made payable to the Society, and crossed “‘ Lloyds Bank.” 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted to uphold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
stitution—personal liberty and personal responsibility—and to limit the 
functious of governing bodies accordingly. 


PUBLICATIONS: Presidential Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil; ‘* Government 
and Municipal Trading,” by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
“Old-Age Pensions—the Better Way,” by Sir William Chance, Bart. ; “ The 
Payment of Members (of the House of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey ; “The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906,” by Sir Arthur 
Clay, Bart. ; &c., &e. 


Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 
Association, from 
H. R. BEASLEY, Secretary, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 

young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 

Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 15s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 








RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. . 


YTPBW RITING WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. Terma, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


JPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


N USIC BY MAIL.—We willsend any Musical Publication 
free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publicatious. Free by 

ost, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ondon, E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Birmingham, Brighton, &. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Century Dictionary, 8 vols., half- 
morocco, £8 10s.; Moncure Conway’s Autobiography, 2 vols., 30s. net, 

for 7s, 6d.; Slater’s Art Sales, 21s, net, for 5s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete 
Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., privately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price 
(3 108.; Maclaren’s Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s, net, for 8s. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com panionage, 2 vols., 33s. net, 
for és. 6d. ; Burke’s Peerage, 1906, 42s. net, for 24s.; Williamson’s George Mor- 
land, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Haydn's Dictionary Dates, half-morocco, 
25s. net, for 16s. ; Grimble’s Salmon Rivers of Ireland, England, and Wales, 
4vols., £7 7s. net, for £2 12s. 6d. ; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 64,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—We offer Gautier's Works, Mad. de Maupin, &c., 

24 vols., £8 18s. 6d., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

£13 13s.; Eney. Brit., 35 vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., 

£4 4s. Catalogues free. All books supplied, State wants. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

} OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 


187 Piceadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

















Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly execute: Usual cash discounts, 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 
From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 





MAPLE & CO 


Comfortable 
ELBOW CHAIRS 
for the 
DINING-ROOM LIBRARY 
STUDY or LOUNGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
“* CHAIRS” POST-FREE .. 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for illustrated Booklet. 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 


Head Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches in all Large Towns. 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 





A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-!b. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per j-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper, 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM SPS . oe fcci'n® Hesitation in recommending tts 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.” —'The Queen, 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all P oO L | S ri = 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.RS., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, B.D. 





Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 


. 19s. 64—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
- FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, &16 16s. 

NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 

LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 











ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Full particulars of H, 8, LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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ELKINGTON *,8°: 


(Originators of Electropiate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
satalogues The Finest 

CLOCKS, 

Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 

Free. in London. 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 


BRONZES, &c. 





“ Elkington” quality! Stil the best! 





ELKINGTON #,¢° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, ec. 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 


Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 
Esplanade, Caicutta. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXXII. Nimrod at Sea. 


By Rotneran Hurst. 
NATURE AND THE SENTIMENTALISTS. 
HOW TO MAKE FISHING-FLIES. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BADGER. 
THE WEST INDIES FOR HEALTH AND SPORT. 
AN UP-TO-DATE SHOOTING SCHOOL. 
The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “‘ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural Hislory, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ”’ at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 





The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





The Whole Secret 


of the 


Argyll Reputation 





THE GREAT WORKS at Alexandria 
by Glasgow, a monument of commercial 
enterprise, are wholly and continuously 
engaged in the manufacture of ARGYLL 
CARS. 
The keynotes of this model establishment, 


the most complete motor-car factory in the 
world, are standardisation and method. Every 





man is a specialist in the part he makes, 
Everything is utilised that can assist skilled 
workers to turn out their best work, and a 
perfect system of inspection ensures that only 


perfect parts are finally assembled. 


The ARGYLL CAR is more than a 
mere association of standardised parts. It is 
a living entity, responding to the will of its 
owner, and possessed by the keen modern 
spirit of intelligence which informs every stage 


of its construction. 


ARGYLL on your car means that it is 
British-made throughout at the Argyll Works, 
Alexandria, by Glasgow. 

The Argyll Catalogue, free to enquirers, 
tells the story of the great Argyll Works, of 
interest and importance to all motorists. Full 
specifications are given of the following and 


other notable Argyll builds : 


STANDARD 
ARGYLL TOURING CAR 


12-14 h.p., Side Entrance Body, £340. 


London Agents—ARGYLLS, LONDON, LTD, 
17 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W, 


ARGYLL MOTORS, Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, by GLASGOW. 
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HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 





Pictures for Presents 
and Home Decoration. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their artistic 

character renders them especially appropriate for decorative 

purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings 
them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


A NOBLE FOOL 





THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 
(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 
Second Annual issue, 1907. 
Issued each Easter. Order your copy annually. 
New and Complete List of Public Secondary Schools for Girls, 
An Index of Secondary-School Mistresses. 
Every professional detail of Secondary Education for Girls. 

A guide to Girls’ Education at School and after School. Truthful facts, not 
fancies, as to Professions and Openings for Women. Valuable reference 
tables. Articles on Universities, Medicine, Art Training, Music, Civil Service, 
Games, Examinations. 

Price 2s, 6d. net from any Bookseller, or post-free 2s. 10d. from SWAN 
SONNENSC HEIN and CO., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, w.c, 


BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA. Part II. 
(GALILEI—HUYGENS). No. 672 of SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, forming the above, 
consists of a most interesting Collection of important Works, 
chiefly old and rare, on Mathematics, Astronomy, Physic’, 
Chemistry, and Kindred Subjects. 
























Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are givén in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- = 
graphs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations, 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


under Artists’ Names. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


To 
WICKINS’ 


WICKINS8’ 





Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 

140 STRAND, W.C.; 
READ 
RAPID PIAN 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 


** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 


PICCADILLY, w. 


EASILY AT SIGH HT. 
OFORTE TUTOR, 


or 37 


MUSIC 


RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 


FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED GiBsoN. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out *‘ on Sale” to Schools, Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W 


Catalogues gratis. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
nsually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional cou- 
fidence in suinnittimg it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


17/6 9/9 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, mcludimmg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
___ Manchester : 26 Market : Street. 


“K” BOOTS _ 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 


Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 


“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


nk” SHOES. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaDLeE 1s ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the Unite icky yearly. terly. 
dom : me £1 86...0143..072 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &e, A - 1126,.0163...082 





Per Doren . 
Bots. §-Bots. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour BRONZITE 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 
WOOLLEN 
BALLYMENAGH Picrony. Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
parse. PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
TD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Seesk, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue Leapengatt 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








Phenix AssuranceCom pany, Limited, 
P H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 
Fike. 
WorkMEn's COMPENSATION. 
Buxevary. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
Fipevity GvUARANTEE. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Business Letters should be addressed 


Office, 


Street. 
to Tue PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, bound in cloth, 
Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 


PENN’S COUNTRY, 


other Buckinghamshire Sketches. 
Roscor. With 13 Illustrations. 
“A delightful volume. The author writes 
pleasantly regarding Peun’s association with the 
district, and touches also on the men of letters, 
statesmen, and others notable in history who have 
been at one time or auother identified with the 
county.” —City Press, 


and 
By E. 8. 


In square crown 8vo, suitably printed and bound, 
fully Illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE FLOWERS AND TREES 


OF PALESTINE: a Short Account of Some 
of the Flora of that Country. By AuGusta A. 
Temr_e. Illustrated by 40 Photographs from 
Nature, and an extended Glossary of Flower 
Names. 

In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered back and side, 

with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
’ tT: 

ALICIA’S DIARY. With 
Shakespeare's Criticisms. In this Diary the 
writer keeps a rhyming record of the occur- 
rences iu the society she moves in, intr: lucing 
the names and doings of some well. known 
persons as well as of personal friends. The 
notable feature of the Diary is the Shake- 
spearean quotations, more or less appropriate 
to the events chronicled in the movements of 
modern society. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 4s, 6d. net. 
LIFE’S CAMEOS. Sonnets 

and Poems, By A. W. Apams. 
In crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 1s, 


WAYSIDE VERSES. By 


In royal 16mo, half-bound in vellum, 2s. net. 


SEVEN SONNETS. Ly A. 


Joseru De Perqves. 


“ The sonnets are a pretty bit of composition.” 
—Shefield Daily Independent. 


ELLIOT 
62 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 





STOCK, ° 


LONDON, E.c. 


Tube. proved Scientific Triumph. 

IF VOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation Invention 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 


UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO 


86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 
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Literary Competition. 


PRIZE - - £50 


OFFERED BY THE 


Saturday Westminster 
Gazette. 





The “Westminster” Problems and Prizes Page is 
now in its Fourth Year, and numbers among its Con- 
tributors many Well-Known Scholars and Poets as well 
as an ever-increasing company of Brilliant Amateurs. 
The foundations of several promising Literary Careers 
have been laid in its columns, and among the Prize- 
Winners of To-Day there is certainly more than one 
Poet of To-Morrow. 


With the object of attracting both Serious and 
Imaginative Writers the “ Westminster” is Offering 
A PRIZE OF £50 FOR A PIECE OF PROSE WORK 
dealing with a Topic of Great General Interest. The 
Subject and Full Particulars of the Competition are 
Announced in This Week’s “Saturday Westminster,” 
May 25th. 





The SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, which is the weekly 
edition of the “ Westminster Gazette,” can be obtained of all 
Newsagents and Bookstalls, price One Penny, or post-free from 
the offices for 13d. a week. 


OFFICES: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





“PUBLIC OPINION was very much prized by Thomas 
Carlyle, and was one of the last journals he read.”— 
Dr. W. R. NICOLL, in the “‘ British Weekly,” May 2nd, 1907. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 
A Weekly Review of Current Thought and 
Activity. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 








The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide a 
Weekly Review of current thought and activity as it is 
expressed in the World’s Newspapers, Magazines, and 
Books. 

This object has been achieved with considerable 
success ever since PUBLIC OPINION was started in 
1860. In the 47 years since then it has consistently 
carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like PUBLIC OPINION in- 
creases with the years, for life becomes more complex, 
and the busy man, though anxious to keep in touch 
with new developments of thought and activity, has not 
the time to read the many papers which would give 
him the needed facts. PUBLIC OPINION seeks 
to do this for him, and to present just that précis of life 
and thought which will enable him to quickly under- 
stand what is going on in the world. 

PUBLIC OPINION (Published every Friday, price 
Twopence, 32 pages) can be obtained from any News- 
agent or Bookstall, or will be sent post-free for one year 
to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. tod.; and 
to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should 
be addressed to PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple 
House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


“I know of two Prime Ministers who have read regu- 
larly PUBLIC OPINION.”—‘“ Daily News,” May 15th, 1907. 





ey 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT 
and MR. ANSTRUTHER: 


Being the Letters of an Independent Woman, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN,’ 
6s. 


The SPECTATOR says:—“Rose Marie's letters are brimful 
of humorous description, and the minor characters add 
immensely to the entertainment of the story.” 


1804-1813. DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF LIBERATION 
By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. ‘Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post Svo, 5s. net. 
The Layman says :—** This is a very interesting and pathetic collection of 
letters, and it is a matter for satisfaction that they should now be issued to 
English readers in this most enjoyable version.”” 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE: 


Introductory Observations. By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE 

G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. . 

The Evenine Stanparp says:—‘‘A thoughtful book with which every 
student of naval affairs should acquaint himself.’’ 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. B 
A. C. BENSON. SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. 64d. net. y 
Morninc Post.—“ This is a book to be read, not only for its incidental 
beauties, but also for a very striking picture of the beauty of refinement 
both moral and spiritual.” J 


THE PAPERS OF A _ PARIAH. 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, Author of “The Light 
Invisible,” &. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. : 
Datty CuronicLe.—“* The whole book, no matter what our individual aspect 
may be, is profoundly interesting, and intellectually refreshing.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: a Study 
in Limitations. By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 5Bs. net. 
Dairy News.—“‘ These letters are full of deliberate, and, in places, dis. 
tinguished writing ; and the book is the work of one who has capacity for 
understanding human complexity and the workings of the human spirit,” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Edward Stanford’s List 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


Stanford’s Geological Atlas of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. 


Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and 
Ireland and their Counties, and of the Features observable along the Principal 
Lines of Railway. 
By HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Comprising 36 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 200 pages 
of Text, Illustrated by 20 Sections and Views, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

The New Edition deals with Great Britain and Ireland in place of Great 
Britain alone, as formerly. The Maps and Text have been revised, and a full 
list of the Figured Fossils, with indications of their zoological position and 
range in time, added. [Ready May 27th, 

Detailed Prospectus gratis on application, 











TOURIST SEASON 1207. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZER- 
LAND. Nineteenth Edition. Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. With 

34 Maps and Plans, 664 pp. (thin paper), crown 8vo, 10s. 
“The best Swiss guide-book published in English.”— Manchester Guardian, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. 
Eighth Edition. Remodelled, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. Edited 
by Scorr Moncrierr Penney, M.A. 590 pp. (thin paper), 57 Maps and 
Plans, crown Svo, 10s, 6d. 

** Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know."’— Scotsman. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. 
Sixth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. Edited by Jonn Cooke, M.A. (Dub.) 
615 pp. (thin paper), 43 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 9s. 

“The very best guide to Ireland.””—Freeman’s Journal, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL- 


TALK. A Collection of Questions, Phrases, and Vocabularies in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Nineteenth Edition. Revised, Augmented, 
and brought up to date, with new Introductory Section on Pronunciation. 
752 pp., size 5 by 3} by ? in., cloth, 3s, 6d, 


1907 EDITION. 


TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 


Stanford's Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists post-free on application. 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 


OSCAR BROWNING, Author of “The Boyhood and Youth of 
By eon.” With numerous Full-page Llustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








Napoleon. . “ 
y News.—‘‘ Concise and clear......a more satisfactor picture of the whole 
Lo than may be found elsewhere in English...... Should be eagerly welcomed 
" 


by the public.” 


WOMEN OF THE 
SECOND EMPIRE 


CHRONICLES OF THE COURT OF NAPOLEON lil. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. Translated by Atice Ivimy. With an Intro- 
duction by Ricuagp WHITEING and 5! Portraits, 3 in Photogravure, demy 
Svo, 21s. net. [Second Edition, 


NAPOLEON’S CONQUEST 
OF PRUSSIA, 1806 . . 


By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of ** Napoleon's Campaign in Poland, 
1906-1807.” With an Introduction by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, 
V.C., K.G., &c. With Maps, Battle Plans, Portraits, and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





~BIRD-LORE 
ORNITHOLOGICAL AND 
OTHER ODDITIES . . 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S., late Deputy-Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
NEW POETRY 

THE ROMANCE OF 

KING ARTHUR . . 


By FRANCIS COUTTS Uniform with ‘*Musa Verticordia,” ‘ The 
Alhambra, and other Poems,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A GREAT OPERA 


STRAUSS’ “SALOME” 


A CUIDE TO THE OPERA. By LAWRENCE GILMAN, Author 
of “Phases of Modern Music” and “The Music of To-morrow.” With 
Musical Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








Mr. JOHN LANE will publish immediately 


POETRY AND PROGRESS 
IN RUSSIA . ‘9 


By ROSA NEWMARCH. 6 Full-page Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 64, net. 

Mrs. Newmarch’s volume covers a period extending from the first publica- 
tions of Poushkin, in 1814, to the death of Nadson, in 1886, and consists of an 
Introduction and Six Studies, as follows :—Poushkin, the first and greatest of 
the Russian national poets; Lermontov, the meteoric poet of the Romantic 
School; Koltsov, the Russian Burns; Nikitin, the singer of Russian rural 
life; Nekrassov, the poet of revolution ; and Nadson, whose work is character- 
istic of the decadence of Russian poetry. 





THE SPANISH SERIE 


Edited by A. F, CALVERT. 

MURILLO. A Biography and Appreciation. Illustrated by over 
165 Reproductions from Photographs of his most celebrated Pictures. 

THE ESCORIAL. A Historical and Descriptive Account of 


the Spanish Royal Palace, Monastery, and Mausoleum. Illustrated with 
Plans and 278 Reproductions from Pictures and Photographs. 


THE PRADO. A Guide and Handbook to the Royal Picture 
a of Madrid. Illustrated with 220 Reproductions from Photographs 
of Old Masters. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each vol. 


A Series of HMiustrated Biographies of the 
Leading Actors, Actresses, and Dramatists. 
Edited by J. T. GREIN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net each vol. 
ELLEN TERRY. By Creistorner Sr. Jonny. 
H. BEERBOHM TREE. By Mre. GeorGe Cray. 
NEW FICTION. 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 
Timrs.—“ Such books ave worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics, 
for they are painted in colours that do not fade.” 


_ OvTLoon.—"* A novel, which places Miss Willcocks 
first a novel built to last.”’ 


ON THE WALL 


Joan and tin the East End. 
of “Seven Years’ Hard.” 


FOR THE WEEK END 
By HANDASYDE. 


ScoTsMman.—“* Delicious comedy 


6s. each vol, 


in the 


very remarkable 


By Rev. RICHARD FREE, Author 
[Just published, 


Handasyde may be congratulated on a 


ver and entertaining novel of society cast in a new and piquant Sorm,” 
COMPANIONS IN THE SIERRA 
By CHARLES RUDY. 
T.P.’s WeEexty.—“In_ these days of globe-trotting literature, it is an 


enchanting novelty to happen upon a book of such leisure and charm as this.” 


IN MY LADY’S GARDEN 


A Story. By KATRINA TRASK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London ; and New York, 


net. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


1907 Issue Just Published. 


THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 


Crown S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN 1 VOL, 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


By the Right Hon. 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
By WALTER RALEIGH. 
[English Men of Letters. 











Crown S8vo, 2s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘** Mr. Raleigh's brilliant and suggestive 
study opens with some excellent observations on the difficulties in 
appreciating Shakespeare.......We know of no loftier, no statelier, 
tribute to Shakespeare than this....... Every student and lover of 
Shakespeare will read Mr. Raleigh's delightful book with pleasure 
and with profit.” 


FREDERIC HARRISON'S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 
Apologia Pro Fide Mea. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6d. 


TIMES.—*“ Mr. Harrison's history of his religious opinions will be followed 
with sustained interest by all unprejudiced students of philosophical and 
religious thought.” 





7s. net. 





SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven 
University Scholar, and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist (1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, of Winchester College, with the 
Assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. Henry Jackson, E. D. A. 
MorsuHeap, and others. Llustrated from Greek Vases, 8vo, 
4s. net. 

Dr. A. W. VERRALL says, in the course of a short Preface :-—* The actual 
achievement has a substantive value independent of any personal considera. 
tion. No English book, perhaps no extant book, covers the same ground, or 
brings together so conveniently the materials for studying the subject of 
ancient Greek education.” 


A VICTOR OF SALAMIS. 


A Tale of the Days of Xerxes, Leonidas, and Themistocles. 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Davis has written a book which, it is not too 
much to say, entitles him to a place among novelists not far below the author 
of ‘The Talisman.’” 


HER OWN WAY. A Play in Four Acts. 
__ CLYDE FITCH. Globe Svo, 3s. net, 4 
WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST MATHE. 


MATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College for the years 1897-1906 inclusive. Edited 
by E. J. BROOKSMITH, B.A, Crown 5vo, 6s, 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. 


By DAVID PHILIPSON, D.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 86, 6d. net. 





By 








JUNE NUMBER READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price Is.4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The JUNE Number contains: 
VICTOR HUGO ON “LES MISERABLES.” 
CASTAIGNE. 
GARIBALDI IN NEW YORK. By Henry Trerene. 
MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA.§ By Owen Jounson. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


Pictures by Anpag 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCOSCOOOOOSE 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 

Brief Histories of her Continuous Life. 

Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 

of St. John’s College, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Rochester. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS, 98-461. : 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, and Theological Lecturer at St. John’s and Oriel Colleges, 
Oxford. Second Edition. 5s. net. 

THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS, 461-1003. 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., General Editor of this Series. 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE AGE OF SCHISM, 1304-1503. 

By HERBERT BRUCE, M.A., Lecturer and Head of the Depart- 
ment of History in the University College, Cardiff, formerly Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE REFORMATION, 1503-1648. 

By the Rev. J. P. WHITNEY, B.D., Chaplain of St, Edward's, 


Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer (1906-7). 5s. net. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


READINGS IN OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. Seventy-eight Lessons for the Use of 
Schools. 

By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A., Principal of Culham 
Training College. Small fcap. 8vo, with Maps, 2s. 6d. 
[Just published. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH. 
The Witness of the Three Creeds. 

By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ We rejoice to have in book form these four admirable lectures. 

They are thoroughly sound, inspiring, and opportune. If all 

Church-people would read and assimilate them, we should soon 

hear very little of the misconceptions that are now current 


among us about the nature and meaning of the Church’s Creeds.” 
—Church Times. 


The TEACHING of the TEMPLE; 
or, The Pictorial Rise of the Catholic Church. 
By the Rev. T. T. LUCIUS MORGAN, Vicar of Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne, Kent; Author of “Songs of the Sanctuary.” 
Small fcap. quarto, with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF INCARNATE 

LOVE. A Course of Mission Sermons, Lectures, and 
Meditations on the Gospel of St. John. 
By the Rev. CYRIL BICKERSTETH, M.A., of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. V. S. S. COLES, M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


CHRIST AND OUR IDEALS. 
The Message of the Fourth Gospel to Our Day. 
Being the Substance of Four Lectures delivered to the 
St. Paul’s Lecture Society during Lent, 1905. 
By LONSDALE RAGG, M.A. Oxon., Prebendary of Lincoln, 
and English. Chaplain at Venice. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


ASPECTS OF THE ATONEMENT: 
The Atoning Sacrifice Illustrated from the various 
Sacrificial Types of the Old Testament and from 
the Successive Ages of Christian Thought. 

By the Rev. LONSDALE RAGG, M.A. With a Preface by 
EDWARD, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ We venture to say that there are few better introductiuns to 
the theological study of the more complex of Christian doctrines 
in existence. It should also be added that its simplicity and 
clearness make the book eminently readable and profitable for 
reasonably intelligent readers among the laity. The book will 
well repay careful study by all."—Living Church (New York). 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
By the Rev. A. E. BURN, D.D., Rector of Handsworth and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 
Small feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
Forming a New Volume of Tue Oxrorp Cuurcu Text-Books. 
“ Where should the Editor of the Oxford Church Text-Books go 
for awriter on The Apostles’ Creed but to Dr. A. E. Burn? Dr. Burn 
does all his work to perfection. This will be the student’s intro- 
duction to the Apostles’ Creed for years to come.” 
—Evxrpository Times. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and Theological Lecturer 
at St. John’s and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. 

Second Edition. Crown S8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





PARALIPOMENA SOPHOCLEA. 
Supplementary Notes on the Text and Inte retatio 
of Sophocles. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A.; Hon Dron 
Oxon. ; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow; Emeritus Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews; and Hon. Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

“ Professor Campbell has rendered such signal service to Greek 
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